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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


FOKSIlKINt;  thfiiicat  interest  which  future  Keneiations 
must  naturally  take  in  any  history  relative  to  the 
pioneer  steamer  Heaver,  which  has  played  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  exploration,  settlement  and  civilization  of 
the  Pacific  North-West,  and  realizing  how  (piickly  unrecorded 
events  drop  out  of  existence,  it  has  been  deemed  emin- 
ently  essential  to  collect,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  facts 
associated  with  this  most  interesting  steamer,  and  thereby  re- 
tain a  record  of  the  historic  craft. 

.\s  a  result   of  persistence  and   extended   effort,    I   have 
succeeded  in  arranging  this  concise  work,  after  a  careful  com- 
pari.son  and  research,  of  leading  histories  and  encyclopedias  ;  a 
thorough  investigation  of  dust-covered  maps,  documents  and 
manuscripts  in  the  attic  of  the  old  peltry  storehou.se  at  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company's  heachiuarters  in  Victoria,  H.  C,  and 
from    much    valuable   information    derived    through    personal 
conversation  with  some  of  the  oldest  residents  of  that  capital. 
Particularly  in  this  connection  am   I   indebted   to   Mr.    R.  J. 
Ilorton,  who,   for  many  years,  has  been   associated   with  the 
great    corporation    above    n.entioned,    and    also    to    Captain 
Ceorge  Lewis,  who  came  out  to  the  Oregon    Territory  from 
London  in    1846  in   the  11.   B.  Company's  bark    "  Cowlitz." 
These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  won  my  last- 
ing gratitude  for  the  patient  manner  in  which  they  imparted 
to  me  all  the  information  they  ].osses.sed  regarding  my  subject 
ofimpiiry,  and  the  great  interest  which  they  manifested  from 
hrst    to    last    in    the    "Heaver's"    history.       Very   important 
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knowledge  has  also  been  gained  thruugh  corresjiundente  with 
rchable  persons  fainihar  with  data  concerning  this  steamship, 
the  most  essential,  perhaps,  being  letters  from  \V.  H.  I)arlin^- 
ton,  manager  for  James  Watt  c\:  Co.  of  Birmingham,  Kngland 
(late  Boulton  i\:  Watt),  and  also  from  II.  llo/ier,  secretary 
for  the  Mes.srs.  Lloyds  of  London,  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
investigation  of  their  famous  marine  records. 

With  the  assistance  of  all  this  authentic  matter  there  is 
little  difficulty  experienced  in  compiling  this  brief  history  inde- 
pendent of  any  statements  not  of  the  most  reliable  source 
heretofore  published,  some  of  which  have  been  very  faulty  in 
their  detail,  and  probably  originatetl  in  stune  imaginative 
brain,  thereby  being  very  misleading,  contradictory,  unsatis- 
factory, and  conse<|uently  utterly  worthless  as  historical 
matter. 

Although  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  little  work  does 
not  possess  the  classical  finish  which  a  learned  writer  would 
have  given  it,  still  I  hope,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  state- 
ments herein  contained  harmoni/e  with  truth  to  a  degree 
which  will  not  only  make  it  valuable  to  historians,  but  also 
worthy  of  a  place  among  works  of  a  more  voluble  nature. 
The  public  will  find  this  book  to  contain  the  most  authentic 
and  complete  history  of  the  steamer  **  Beaver''  yet  published, 
and  therefore  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  welcomed  l)y  many 
readers  all  over  the  land,  especially  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  souvenirs  of  this  celebrated  old  craft  that  have 
reached  most,  if  not  all,  ci,vili/ed  countries  since  she  met 
her  fate  on  the  rocks  at  the  picturesque  entrance  to  Burrard 

Inlet,   British  Columbia. 

C.  W.   McC. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  July  19,  1894. 
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The  Ciovcrnor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England,  Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  ; 

—  Uk    HIE  — 

■     HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY     ■ 

(Incori'okated  1670.) 


Bl! I'ORl',  j)ioct'ecling  with  tlie  romantic  career  of  this 
stainuli  little  steamer,  we  shall  dwell  for  a  short  time 
on  the  formation  and  workings  of  the  great  corpora- 
tion for  which  the  //d'^K'^r  was  constructed.  This  corporation 
was  and  is  yet  known  as  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company.  It  was 
cret  ted  in  '670,  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
consisted  principally  of  the  King's  cousin,  I'rince  Rupert,  and 
a  few  intimate  friends.  This  Comi)any  was  invested  with  the 
absolute  proprietorshij),  subordinate  sovereignty  and  exclusive 
traffic  rights  of  Rupert's  Land,  which  was  the  name  then  ap- 
plied to  all  the  region  discovered  or  undiscovered  lying  within 
the  entrance  of  Hudson  Bay.  Rupert's  Land  was  at  that  time 
considered  one  of  the  most  extensive  dependencies  under 
luiglish  rule,  and  was  suj^posed  to  embrace  all  the  lands 
drainetl  by  the  Hudson  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Unmoleste<l 
for  more  than  a  century,  these  adventurers  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive tralhc — that  of  fur-trading  being  their  principal  occu- 
pation. But  civili/ation,  alreaily  working  west  along  the  .St. 
Lawrence  River  and  (Ireat  Lakes,  as  might  be  expected, 
brought  \Nith  it  opposition.  In  1783  a  nund)er  of  keen  busi- 
ness men,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  the  enormous  profits 
derived  by  the  H.  B.  Company,  organized  the  Northwest 
Company  of  Montreal.  This  company  carried  on  the  same 
iraflic  as  the  former,  to  which  it  became  a  formidable  oppon- 
ent, thus  creating  stubborn  competition  which  lasted  until 
1824,  when  by  terms  of  agreement  the  two  companies  con- 
soli<lated. 

During  this  long  period  of  rivalry  those  companies  strug- 
gled  with  untiring  zeal  to  supersede  each  other  in  securing 
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territory,  in  fathoming  the  mysteries  of  an  unknown  country, 
and  in  establishing  their  posts  in  the  l)cst  fur-producing 
regions.  Their  explorations  were  ilire(  led  llist  in  a  north- 
westerly <lirection  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean,  w  Inch  they  soon 
reached  hy  way  of  the  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  River 
basins,  thence  southwest  toward  the    l'a(  ilic. 

At  regular  intervals  along  the  streams  and  lakes  through- 
out the  North-West  Territory,  these  companies  ere(  ted  their 
forts  or  trading  posts,  in  w  hich  were  kept  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions, also  guns  and  ammunition.  To  these  forts  came  the 
red  man  of  the  plains,  bringing  with  him  valuable  packs  of 
furs,  which  he  gla<lly  exchanged  for  muskets,  blankets,  beads, 
tobacv^o  and  trinkets  of  various  sorts. 

But  these  great  corporations,  which  might  well  be  termed 
at  that  time  the  soveitigns  of  the  western  world,  were  not 
content  or  destined  to  remain  long  within  the  limits  of  the 
**  Indian  Territory."  Nor  were  they  discouraged  b}-  encounter- 
ing so  formidable  a  barrier  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pene- 
trating these  through  Nature's  gateways,  they  descended  the 
Pacific  Slope,  carefully  defining  their  course  by  jdanting  forts, 
each  of  which  was  left  in  charge  of  a  Chief  Trader,  with 
several  servants,  the  same  as  through  the  Territories,  until 
they  finally  reached  the  I'acilic  Coast  early  in  the  present 
century. 

Simon  Fraser,  a  hardy  Scotchman  who  joined  his  fortunes 
to  the  Northwest  Company  about  the  year  1792,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the  Canadian  Rockies 
in  charge  of  an  expedition.  He  discovered  the  river  that  still 
bears  his  name,  an<l  which  he  followed  down  to  the  I'acitic 
Coast  in  1806-7.  Several  years  previous  to  this,  however, 
Alexander  Mackenzie  had  reached  the  coast  by  an  overland 
journey. 

.\s  soon  as  the  seaboard  was  gained,  work  was  prosecuted 
with  more  systematic  energy.  Kortilications  were  erected 
along  the  water  front,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  carrying  on  of  an  immense  fur  tralTic 
with  the  aborigines. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
])rovisions  for  stations  in  the  Oregon  'Territory — which  name 
in  those  days  apj)lied  to  all  the  region  lying  north  of  California 
and  west  of  the  Rockies — were  carried  all  the  way  from  Mont- 


real,  a  distance  ol  nearly  4,(XK)  nnles,  i>ver  the  same  trail  hy 
which  the  fur  companies  lirst  reache<l  the  Pacilic-.  liiii  this 
inixle  of  transportation  was  too  costly  to  last  long,  conse- 
i|uently  in  a  short  time  the  supplies  for  the  fur  stations  west  ol 
the  Rockies  were  broujjht  in  sailing  ships  direct  from  Kngland 
around  Cape  Horn,  while  those  to  the  east  of  the  nK)untains 
were  supplied  from  the  original  source. 

A  trade  language,  called  the  "Chinook  jargon,"  was 
speedily  introduced  among  the  natives.  I'his  language  was  a 
mixture  of  Chinook,  French-Canadian,  I'.nglish  and  Spanish 
words,  was  (|uite  sim|)le  and  easily  learned  by  both  natives 
and  Kuropeans,  and  had  the  eH'ect  of  greatly  fai  ilitating  com- 
munication between  the  twtj  distinct  races. 

It  took  some  years  to  establish  a  foothold  in  these  western 
wilds,  and  as  few  incidents  worthy  of  note  transj>ired,  we  will 
conie  to  that  period,  1821,  when  tiie  two  companies  consoli- 
dated, hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  "  Hudson's  Hay  Com- 
]>any."  Opposition  being  thus  overcome,  the  Company  con- 
centrated its  efforts  in  the  establisiiment  of  fur  posts  in  localities 
best  calculated  to  suit  its  purpose. 

Fort  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  was 
then  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  ciiief  station  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  having  l)een  erected  by  J.  J.  Astor  in  the  year 
181  f.  John  Jacob  Astor  was  born  in  (Jerujany  in  1763.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  America,  and  shortly  afterwards 
founded  the  "  American  Fur  Company."  iJy  industry  and 
economy  he  so  increased  his  means  that  in  a  few  years  he  suc- 
ceedeil  in  fitting  out  two  expeditions  to  the  Oregon  Territory, 
and  it  is  veiy  probable  that  here  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  famous  Astor  fortunes.  (See  Washington  IrvingV 
"Astoria." 

John  McLoughlin,  l  iuef  Factor  and  sole  ruler  of  the 
Northwest  Coast,  arrived  at  this  jxist  in  1824,  having  crossed 
the  mountains  in  charge  of  a  small  party  of  fur-traders,  con- 
spicuous among  whicli  was  a  lad  named  James  Houglas, 
ilestined  twenty-seven  years  later  to  become  the  (lovernor  of 
Fngland's  most  western  colony.  One  of  McLoughlin's  first  acts 
on  reaching  the  Coast  was  to  move  the  head(juarters  of  the 
Company  from  Astoria  to  Fort  Vancouver,  some  dista'M:e  up 
the  Columbia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  now  flourishing  city 
of  Portland. 
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The  Company  had  l»y  this  lime  realized  thai  the  day  must 
rc»me  sooner  or  hiter  when  the  great  repuhUc  to  the  south 
wouUI  ask  for  a  dividing;  line  helween  its  possessions  and  those 
of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company.  Might  not  the  Cohimhia  be 
agreed  upon  as  the  national  hounchiry  ?  \'es  ;  everything  con- 
sidered, it  ai)peared  more  than  Ukely  that  such  would  he  the 
case,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  magnates  of  llie  Company. 
Should  this  eventually  he  the  case,  the  new  headquarters 
would  still  he  in  their  own  domain,  as  Fort  N'ancouver  was 
situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  river,  while  Fort  .Astoria 
was  on  the  south,  consecjuently,  in  the  face  of  this,  the  move 
was  deemed  advisable.  Another  advantage  would  !)e  that 
ocean  boats  could  ascend  the  Columbia  with  their  cargoes  as 
far  as  Fort  \'ancouver,  and  thereby  lessen  the  distance  (jf 
transportation  to  the  Comjiany's  inland  posts. 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  new  head(|unrters  would 
not,  as  formerly,  be  so  easily  attacke<l  by  i>irates,  which  was 
also  a  consideration,  as  these  North  I'acitu  waters  were  by 
this  time  often  frequented  by  sailing  craft  of  various  nations 
under  command  of  lawless  crews,  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  line  of  communication  between  Montreal,  Hudson 
Hay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  its  tributaries  connecting  with 
the  rivers  and  lakes  to  the  Hacific,  was  now  (|uile  comjjlete. 
In  selecting  this  transportation  highway  the  Comjjany  chose 
the  most  convenient  streams  having  the  greatest  amoun*  of 
navigable  waters,  and  in  doing  so  were  often  obliged  to  go 
considerably  out  of  the  direct  route,  but  even  this  was  prefer- 
able to  land  travel.  Still  in  souie  localities  long  portages 
were  unavoidable,  and  on  some  of  lhese  tlie  servants  of  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  carry  on  their  backs  heavy  packs  for 
miles  at  a  stretch,  while  cayuses — wild  horses — were  employed 
on  the  others.  Twice  every  year  over  all  these  lines  of  trans- 
portation passed  regular  bands,  or  supply  trains,  carrying  i)ro- 
visions  and  fort  supplies  to  the  most  distant  i)osts,  then 
returning  to  head(|uarters  laden  with  rich  packs  of  furs  which 
had  been  collected  at  the  various  subordinate  stations  along 
the  route.  It  must  have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  the  little 
band  of  whites  in  charge  of  those  lonely  forts,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  civilization,  to  see  the  brigades  advancing,  winding 
their  way  around  perpendicular  rocks,  through  deep  canyons, 
up  rugged  trails,  bringing  to  them  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
news  from  their  homes  across  the  sea. 
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Sir  George  Sinij)Son  was  (lovernor  of  the  lludsons  Hay 
('oinj)any's  afVniis  at  this  time,  and  «onsei|uently  was  at  the 
licad  of  all  this  jjjicat  coiuiiUMcial  eiileiprise  in  Aineriia.  lie 
had  no  fixed  residenie,  and  most  of  liis  time  u  as  occupied  in 
travelling  from  one  station  to  another.  I'art  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  Lower  C-anada,  part  at  ked  River  and  Athahasca, 
and  the  balance  in  ()ret;i>ii,  the  Hawaiian  Islamis  agency  and 
j'.ngland. 

Whenever  any  changes  of  importance  in  the  business 
atfaiis  of  tiie  COnipany  \Nere  consider^  i  idvisaide,  the  matter 
would  be  C(»mniuMicated  l»y  a  Chief  Iradci  —  who  was  the  one 
m  charge  of  a  i'ort — \u  (fO\ernor  Simj  .son,  who  in  turn  wouhi 
bring  it  before  the  London  manr"  meal.  The  system  em- 
ployed in  governing  the  workings  of  tl  s  great  corporation 
v.:  >  'uost  Complete,  in  fact  we  might  vcn.aie  still  further  and 
call  it  won<lerful.  Here  was  a  terruory,  nearly  eijual  in  area 
to  all  I'airope,  being  controlled  by  a  company  of  adventurers, 
who  went  where  they  pleased,  erected  forts  and  established 
trade  with  some  iA'  the  most  darinj;  and  bloodthirsty  Intlians 
on  the  North  Ameiiian  continent.  Ilere  was  small  picket 
enclosures,  far  lemoved  from  civili/ation,  guarded  by  a  dozen 
men  in  the  midst  of  savage  irii)es  that  outnumbered  them  one 
hundred  to  one.  \  et  so  |)erfeit  was  the  whole  affair  managed, 
everything  considered,  that  history  records  but  few  incidents 
of  bloodshed   on   either  side. 

.\s  a  general  rule  the  fur-traders  were  honorable  men,  ami 
when  they  made  a  promise  to  an  Indian  they  usually  kept  it, 
even  if  it  was  to  give  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  exchange  for  a  bear 
skin.  Hut  what  did  the  red  man  care,  so  long  as  the  pale-face 
did  as  he  agreed.'  The  fur  was  of  little  or  no  use  to  him, 
while  the  tobacco  would  make  him  hajipy  during  the  Ujng 
winter  nights. 

We  have  many  imident.-.  of  hostilities  between  the  dittei - 
ent  tribes  of  these  western  wilds,  terminating  in  horrible 
butchery  ;  but  even  in  the  mi'lst  of  these  the  Indians  usuall) 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  olllcers  antl  servants  of 
the  Hudson's  Hay  Com])any.  IVihips  an  illustration  of  a 
little  incident  that  hai)pene<l  at  Heaver  Harbor,  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  ^ill  ''*-*-'»^  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
heartless  iharacter  of  these  savages,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  fur-traders  were  constantly  exposed. 

Heaver    Harbor,   situated    at    the    northern    extremity   of 
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Vancouver  Island,  having  been  decided  u))on  as  a  suitable 
location  for  a  fur  \H)st,  the  steamer  Bt'az't'r,  with  William 
McNeill  as  caj)tain  and  (Jeorge  HIenkinsoj)  as  mate,  was  sent 
tliither,  accompanied  by  about  forty  men,  to  erect  a  stockade, 
together  with  the  usual  buildings  characteristic  of  a  fur-trader's 
habitation.  While  this  work  was  being  vigorously  prosecuted, 
there  arrived  at  Fort  Rujiert — which  was  the  name  assigned 
the  new  establishment — a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Muir, 
together  with  his  wife  and  family. 

Only  a  couj^le  of  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Muirs,  and 
while  yet  these  new-comers  were  seriously  wondering  how  they 
liked  the  "woolly  west,"  there  apjieared  in  the  harbor  some 
fifteen  war  canoes  filled  with  unusually  hajjpy  savages,  direct 
from  the  battletieUl  of  a  concjuered  native  tiibe.  Kffecting  a 
landing,  these  barbarians  at  once  planted  a  row  of  j)ickets, 
corresi)onding  with  the  numl)er  of  boats,  ami  on  the  toji  of 
each  of  these  was  placed  a  human  head,  taken  from  the  differ- 
ent canoes.  Having  learned  that  a  white  woman  had  landed 
on  their  sliores,  they  invited  Mrs,  Muir  to  this  ghastly 
spectacle  and  imjilored  her  to  accej)t  any  two  of  these  bloody 
trophies.  Although  this  was  regarded  l)y  them  as  a  mark  of 
high  esteem,  it  must  have  left  a  very  forcible  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  European  lady  thus  introduced  into  savagism. 
It  was  just  about  this  time  that  while  women  first  made  their 
appearance  in  these  western  solitudes,  and  as  a  secjuel  to  this 
the  old  fashion  of  aboriginal  wife-taking,  which  through  lack 
of  choice  had  long  jirevailed  among  the  fur-tvaders,  was  to  a 
great  measure  abolished. 

A  fur-trader's  fort  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  by  a  palisade  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  These 
jioles  were  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  were 
driven  into  the  ground  close  together.  In  the  interior,  some 
distance  from  the  base,  was  generally  fixed  a  platform  or  gal- 
lery, and  above  this  was  a  row  of  port-holes,  which  were  used 
to  fire  muskets  from  in  case  of  an  attack.  On  one  or  more 
corners  of  this  wooden  wall  was  a  tower  of  hewn  logs,  in 
which  was  mounted  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  usually  nine- 
pounders.  Within  the  palisade  were  the  buildings,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  postoflfice  and  store,  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  a  storehouse  for  stowing  combustibles  in,  besides  three 
or  four  small  buildings  used  as  dwellings  by  the  officers  and 
their  attendants.      The  entrance  to  the  fort   consisted   of  a 
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small  openinj^  throuj^h   the  pickets,  wtuch  was  usually  rloseil 
after  certain  hours   liy  means  of  a  ijoor  from   the  inside.      Al- 
thouj^h  these  forts  differeil  considerably  in  magnitude,  accord 
mg  to  the  importance  of  their  station,  there'was  little  difference 
emi)loyed   in   their  general  construction. 

According  to  "  Forster's  History  of  \'oyages,"  the  first  of 
these  posts  was  called  Fort  Charles,  and  was  built  for  the 
Fnglish  by  Captain  Gillam,  in  1668,  at  the  mouth  of  Rupert 
River  on  Hudson  Hay.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
vast  series  of  fur  stations  or  forts,  which  rapidly  spread  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  over  the  whole  up|)er  j^ortion  of 
North  America,  which  vast  tract  of  country  now  com]>rises  the 
I  )ominion  of  Canada  ;  also  a  number  of  the  northern  states. 
And  on  the  site  of  many  of  these  fur  ])Osts  now  stand  large 
commercial  cities  and  towns.  As  for  instance,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  is  built  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pitt  ;  Detroit,  Midi., 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Detroit;  Chicago,  111.,  majestically  towers 
above  the  niouldering  ruins  of  the  oUl  fur  post  of  Fort  Dear- 
born ;  Winnipeg,  Man.  (originally  Fort  (iarry),  was  for  years 
the  prairie  haunt  of  n\any  a  roving  re<lskin,  over  whose  soinI)re 
Cyclopean  features  jilayed  a  broad  smile  as  he  stacked  with 
pride  his  assorted  furs,  for  barter,  alongside  the  cold,  fish-rod- 
like barrel  of  an  old-time  flint-lock.  Of  course,  these  musket 
barrels  were  very  e.vpensive,  prol)ably  cost  twelve  shillings  a 
yard,  but  then  the  honest  fur-tradeis  didn't  l)ej;rudge  the  poor 
Indian  a  few  extra  feet  of  steel  tul)ing,  esj)ecially  when  lie  so 
willingly  gave  up  the  same  number  of  feet  in  furs,  which  were 
only  worth  in  London  not  more  than  twenty  times  the  amount 
which  the  shrewd  Indian  iuul  succeeded  in  disposing  of  them 
for  to  the  unsuspecting  white  man.  This,  however,  is  mort; 
ill  accord  with  public  t)|)inion  than  with  the  Company's  re- 
gidar  method  of  trade.  Hesiiles  these  flourishing  trade  centres, 
there  are  /arious  others  similai  ly  situated,  but  which,  througli 
lack  of  sjiace,    we  prefer  not   to   mention   in  these  pages. 

After  the  coalition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  (.'omj)any  and  the 
Northwest  C  -Uipany  in  1S21,  parliament,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Company's  territorial  rights  were  without  limit  — 
accoriling  to  the  original  charter  granted  by  Charles  H. — em- 
powered the  crown  to  issue  a  new  license.  l>y  this  Act  the 
li.idson's  liay  Company  aopiired  absolute  control  tjf  the 
"  Indian  Territories,"  which  lands  were  e\i)ressly  ileclared  to 
be  all  that  region   of  JJritish   North  America  to  the  west  of 
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Rupert's  l.and.  Hut  instead  of  this  new  license  heinjj  |)ei|)etual. 
as  liad  the  charter,  it  was  only  issued  for  short  periods  of  21 
years  each.  This  }^ave  the  British  <  rown  the  |>rivilege  of 
allowing  the  license  to  expire  without  renewal,  j)rovidin^  the 
home  government  deenjed  it  advisable  at  any  lime  to  throw 
tiie  country  open  to  settlemetit. 

Shortly  after  the  renewal  of  the  first  license,  the  region 
to  the  south  of  the  Indian  territory,  throui^h  the  liberal  j)olicy 
of  the  I  nited  Slates  government  toward  settlers,  became  the 
abode  of  many  soil-tillers,  and  as  there  was  no  boumlaiy 
existing,  these  settlers  very  naturally  crowded   northward  into 


the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  s  ])ossessions.  I  hese  encroacli- 
ments  on  the  part  of  home-seeUers  i:alled  for  a  <lividing  line, 
which  was  linally  settled  by  the  "Oregon  Treaty""  of  June 
15th,  1S46,  which  treaty  established  the  4Wth  parallel  as  the 
national  partition  between  the  Unilol  States  and  the  British 
American  domains.  I'he  result  of  this  was  that  the  fur  com- 
pany was  obliged  to  abandon  its  fur  stations  to  the  south  of 
this  line  anil  to  conhne  operations  within  its  now  well-de- 
lined   but  still  vast  tract   of  country. 

It  now  became  a|)parent  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company 
that  it  would  soon  l)e  impossible  to  keep  settlers  out  of  this 
fertile  region,  and  that  its  far-reaching  game  j)reserve  was 
doomed.  Hut  in  order  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
jtossible,  the  managers  of  the  Company  made  a  proposition  to 
the  British  government  to  the  effect  that  they  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  colonization  of  X'ancouver  Island,  |)rovidiiiij; 
]>arliament   would   invest   tl-.vm   with   the  necesst'ry   power. 

Accordingly,  on  January  ijth,  1S49,  the  Crown  granted 
the  said  Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  settlement  at  a  yearly  rental  of  seven  shillings,  reserving 
the  right  to  recall  the  grant  at  the  end  of  five  years,  or  at  the 
end  often  years  to  buy  it  bai'k,  prcjviding  no  (olony  had  been 
ft)rmed. 

But  as  civilization  is  directly  opposed  anil,  conse(|uently. 
very  destructive  to  the  fut  traffic,  it  is  not  surprising  that  dur- 
ing tiie  ten  years  which  followed,  this  great  monopol}  did  not 
use  its  utmost  efforts  in  ct)lonizing,  for  well  it  knew  that  sooner 
or  later  it  only  meant  the  complete  overthrow  of  its  own 
prolitable  vocation.  Conse(piently,  parliament,  now  fulh 
satisfied  that  the  colonization  scheme  in  the  hands  «tf  fur- 
traders  was  a  failure,  purchased  the  Island  from  the  Company 
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:'n(l   the  west   ioin.^l   I,.,,  1        '".-'"'>  ^^^  ''^7i,  when  the  east 
""™-  '■"■s;;„V!r.Vl,::-;:-;^,4-'e,  ...   .1,.  ,.e,e,,n.,i„„  of 

.l.i'   Ihhlson'l      'I    7  '■"  '"K"'-''  '"'"  ""'«'■  han.ls,  so  thai 

[J.  8.— I' 01  more  extendcl  information  we  hee  to  ref,.,- 
I  e  reader  to  the  following  vohunes  :  Fit/reral  Ps  ''  Fx^.nTnr 
-n   of  the   Uiarter  and    Pro<eedings   of^tl  e      hulson's    Bfj 

.      "     i^"""-V;    "':^'"''  ^•"'"'"'■'^.."  "  History?,   .eKon'" 
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THE  STEAMER  "BEAVER." 


ONI!  Ol'  VWK  greatest  events  that  ttanspiretl  timing 
the  career  and  reign  of  King  Wilham  IV.,  and  one 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  com- 
mercial enterprises,  was  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine. 
With  this,  the  same  as  with  other  great  mechanical  discoveries, 
all  manner  of  obstacles  tending  to  place  a  damper  on  the 
s(  heme  were  at  once  introtlucetl  by  prejudiced  |)ersons,  with 
the  result  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  this  most  important  of 
all  inventions  made  but  little  headway.  Still,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  a  motive  power  which  was  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  commerce  of  the  world  could  not  long  re- 
main undeveloped.  And  perhaps  the  most  important  ))eriod, 
and  the  one  which  will  ever  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  having 
accom|)lished  the  most  essential  achievements  in  furthering 
steam  power,  is  the  fourth  decade  of  the  i)resent  century.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  "iron 
horse"  first  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  American  forest,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  that  long  wasting  lines  arched  the  Atlantic, 
connecting,  as  it  were,  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  as  thi(  k, 
sooty  clouds  of  smoke  belched  from  the  funnels  of  the  first 
transatlantic  steamships.  In  those  days  freight  steamers  were 
called  "steam  packets,''  and  their  build  and  e(}uipment  varied 
so  essentially  from  the  system  now  generally  employed,  that 
in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  naval  architecture  these  old- 
time  i)ackets  would  be  considered  a  great  curiosity. 

It  was  an  interesting  day  among  shipbuilders,  and  the 
Knglish  people  generally,  when  the  keel  of  their  first  transat- 
lantic steamship  was  laid  u|)on  the  slit  way  at  Blackwall,  a 
suburban  town  of  London.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for 
which  this  steam-packet  was  built,  evidently  intended  from  the 
start  that  their  craft  should  be  "A  i"  in  every  respect,  and 
that  only  the  best  materials  that  money  could  procure  should 
be  used  in  her  construction.  That  they  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing such  a  craft  is  best  instanced  by  the  fact  that  for  fifty-three 
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year*  this  staunch  little  steamer  remained  in  actual  service. 
She  was  built  by  Messrs.  (ireen,  Xigrams  »S:  (ireens,  as  ajipears 
by  a  certificate  under  their  own  hand,  dated  May  7th,  1835. 
The  exact  cost  of  her  construction  we  have  been  unal)le  to 
ascertain,  but  judging  from  the  class  of  material  used,  it  must 
have  been  something  enormous  for  a  craft  of  her  dimensions. 
The  elm  keel  was  of  unusual  si/e  and  strength,  as  was  also 
the  British  oak  stem  and  stern-jjost.  Along  the  keel  were 
l)lace<l  the  frames,  or  ribs,  at  about  2  feet  centres.  'j'hese 
were  of  the  best  oak  and  greenheart,  carefully  dressed  and  of 
large  ])rop()rtions.  The  S])aces  between  the  frames  were  lllled 
in  solid,  to  a  level  above  the  water  line,  with  curved  timbers 
of  the  same  material  and  thickness.  The  outside  i)lanking 
was  of  oak  and  African  teak,  esjiecially  thick  at  the  wales, 
and  was  securely  fastened  to  the  frames  with  cojjper  bolts  and 
oak  treenails.  This  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  tarred 
paper,  over  which  was  placed  a  planking  of  hr,  securely  held 
in  position  with  spikes  of  a  bron/e  composition.  Then  to  j)re- 
serve  the  woodwork  from  the  ravage*  of  the  destructive  teredo, 
and  also  from  the  attacks  of  barnacles,  a  sheathing  of  copper 
was  tack-fastened  all  over  the  exterior  of  the  hull,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  just  below  the  gunwale.  'I'he  inside 
Hning  of  the  frame  consisted  also  of  oak  and  teak  planking, 
across  which  on  either  side  ran  diagonally  heavy  iron  straps, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  frames  with  rivetted  copper  bolts. 

The  main  keelson  was  a  massive  stick  of  greenheart,  12 
inches  s(|uare,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  keel,  to 
which  it  was  securely  b(dted  with  stout  copper  bolts,  which 
))assed  entirely  through  both  timbers.  Parallel  to  this,  on 
either  side,  were  the  sister  keelsons,  of  the  same  material,  only 
not  quite  so  heavy  ;  the.se  were  also  bolted  in  a  substantial 
manner  on  the  floor  j)lanks,  and  through  into  the  floor  timbers. 
Across  the  keelsons  were  fastened  large  greenheart  timbers, 
which  formed  the  bed  for  the  engines  as  well  as  the  foundation 
for  the  furnaces.  The  deck  s.as  supported  by  a  series  of  stout 
beams,  mostly  of  greenheart,  the  remainder  being  African  oak, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  African  teak.  These  were 
placed  at  frequent  intervals  across  the  hull,  to  which  they 
were  fastened,  their  supports  being  oak  knees  and  massive 
angle  irons.  In  addition  to  these  were  two  oak  beams,  about 
10  inches  by  14,  which  crossed  at  the  points  where  the  two 
spars  penetrated  the  deck. 
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Copper  was  usually  employed  for  all  fastenings,  and  where 
this  was  the  case  we  found,  on  working  about  the  wreck,  that 
the  wood  around  the  holts  wis  abnost  as  sound  as  the  day  the 
bolts  had  been  driven  nearly  sixty  years  |)revioas.  Hut  wdiere 
iron  had  been  used  the  wood  about  the  bolts  was  badly  de- 
cayed, and  even  the  bolls  themselves,  in  some  cases  an  inch 
in  diameter,  had  almost  entirely  been  eaten  away  by  the  rust. 

At  the  time  this  steamer  was  constructed,  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company  was  in  the  i>rime  of  its  existence,  and  being  a 
great  power  its  movements  were  consecpiently  watched  with 
nearly  the  same  esgerness  as  nntional  undertakings.  Thus  the 
interest  n\anifest  at  the  laying  of  the  vessel's  keel  rapidly  in- 
creased as  the  work  of  construction  advanced,  until  all  r.ondon 
was  astir  as  the  day  dawned  on  which  the  little  adventurer 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  briny  deep.  Thousands 
were  focussed  to  the  scene  at  the  Blackwall  shi|)yards,  where 
soon  mingled  a  motley  throng,  in  which  aristocracy  and 
peasantry  combined  to  witness  an  event  long  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  marine  navigation. 

According  to  accounts  published  in  several  newspaj)ers, 
it  api)ears  that  King  William  IV'.  then  on  the  throne,  to- 
gether with  several  members  of  the  Royal  family,  attended  the 
launching,  while  a  lady,  l)earing  ihe  title  of  '*  Ducliess,"  i)er- 
formed  the  christening  ceremony.  But  there  must  have  been 
another  christening  going  on  behind  some  of  the  jjiles  of  tim- 
ber about  that  same  time,  or  else  the  reporter  got  too  near 
the  bottle,  and  thereby  had  his  sight  affected  by  the  fumes 
from  the  vintage  as  it  broke  over  the  little  vessel's  prow,  for 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  160,000  of  the  king's  loyal  subjects 
graceil  the  occasion.  This  seems  to  me  like  loo  many  i)eoi)le, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  portion  of  these  accounts  is 
very  much  exaggerated. 

As  the  little  craft  which  iiad  attracted  so  much  attention 
plunged  into  the  mighty  Thames,  her  banners  were  unfurled 
to  the  bree/e,  when  through  that  vast  assemblage  echoed  the 
apjiropriate  and  long  to  be  remembered   name  Beaver. 

Next  in  order  came  the  ])lacing  of  the  boiler  apd  machin- 
ery, which  had  been  ordered  about  a  year  |)revious  from  the 
old  reliable  establishment  of  Houlton  i.\:  Watt,  which  firm  was 
the  first  that  ever  manufactured  steam  engines. 

Mathew  Houlton,  the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,   undertook  the  business  of  a  large  steel 
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manufactory,  which  his  father  had  estahlished  at  Birmingham, 
Kng.  This  he  greatly  extended  by  the  purchase,  in  1762,  of 
a  tract  of  land  at  Soho,  situated  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
city,  and  to  this  he  moved  his  entire  ])lant,  which  at  this  writ- 
ing is  still  in  operation  as  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  In  1774  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Watt, 
who  by  this  time  was  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  engine.  To  Boulton  &  Watt  the  world  will  ever 
be  indebted  for  numerous  important  inventions,  the  most 
essential  being  improvements  in  steam  engines,  coining  ma- 
chinery and  inlaying  steel.  The  celebrate(j  Watt  gave  up  his 
interest  in  the  extensive  business  to  his  two  sons,  and  died  a 
few  years  afterward  at  Ileathfield  in  his  84th  year. 

The  Beaver's  engines,  when  packed  at  the  works  for 
shipment  to  London,  weighed  63^^  tons.  This  included  the 
boiler  and  also  the  gearing  for  the  i)addle-wheels,  the  cost  be- 
ing i;4,5oo  sterling  (over  $22,000),  or  nearly  ten  times  tlie 
weight  and  cost  of  engines  of  like  power  at  the  present  day. 

These  engines,  of  which  there  were  two  of  the  same 
design,  were  termed  35  nominal  horse-power  each,  and  were 
of  the  side-lever  type,  which,  in  the  earliest  experiments  of 
steam  marine  navigation,  was  the  style  universally  favored  ; 
but  this  has  long  since  become  obsolete. 

The  cylinders  stood  vertical  and  had  a  diameter  of  42 
inches,  with  a  36-inch  stroke.  The  piston-rod  projected 
through  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  the  centre  of  a  sliding  cross- 
head,  at  the  ends  of  which  linked  rods  ran  down  on  either 
side  of  the  cylinder  to  a  pair  of  horizontal  beams,  or  levers, 
which  oscillated  on  a  fixed  gudgeon  at  the  middle  of  their 
length.  The  opi)osite  ends  of  these  beams  were  joined  by 
means  of  a  crosstail,  from  which  connecting  rods  led  up  to  the 
crank  shaft  above.  This  shaft,  six  inches  in  diameter,  was  in 
three  sections,  and  was  thus  supplied  with  four  cranks,  each 
of  which  wai  18  inches  in  length.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
outer  portions  of  this  shaft  was  a  paddle-wheel  13  feet  in 
diameter,  made  uji  of  1 1  radial  arms  5  feet  in  width. 

The  low-pressure  boiler,  which  rested  on  brick  furnaces, 
and  from  which  steam  was  carried  through  large  copper  tubes 
to  the  steam  chests,  was  situated  about  midship,  but  still  some 
distance  aft  of  the  engines.  This  arrangement  crowded  the 
paddle-wkeels  far  forward,  like  the  tins  of  a  seal,  thus  giving 
the  little  steamer  a  very  unique  appearance. 
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As  soon  as  the  machinery  was  in  position  a  trial  trip  was 
made,  when,  according  to  Lloyd's  records,  the  Beaver  at- 
tained a  speed  of  9^*4  miles  ])er  hour,  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  her  builders  as  well  as  to  her  owners, 
for  in  those  days  this  would  be  considered  a  very  good  rate  of 
speed. 

During  the  time  this  steamer  was  under  construction,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  also  having  a  bark  built  which 
should  accompany  the  Beaver  across  the  seas  to  her  destina- 
tion. This  bark  was  called  the  Columbia^  and  was  of  310 
tons  burden,  carried  6  jiieces  of  artillery  and  24  men. 

The  Beaver\s  dimensions  were  :  Length  over  all,  loi '  ( 
feet  ;  breadth,  inside  of  paddle-boxes,  20  feet  ;  outside,  33 
feet  ;  depth,  ii|^  feet;  her  register  was  109)8  tons  burden; 
she  was  armed  with  5  guns — nine-pounders — and  carried  a 
crew  of  26  men. 

Built  and  equipjied  at  a  i)eriod  when  the  problem  of  steam 
marine  navigation  was  about  to  be  solved,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  little  steamer,  which  was  destined  to  traverse  two 
oceans — one  of  them  scarcely  known  outside  of  books  of  travel 
— should  be  an  object  of  deep  and  engrossing  iaterest  from  the 
day  that  her  keel  w  as  first  laid  until  she  passed  out  of  sight  on 
her  long  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  sea? 

It  was  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1835,  that  the  Beaver, 
amid  the  encouraging  cheers  trom  a  throng  of  well-wishers, 
the  waving  of  banners  and  the  boom  of  artil  y,  glided  down 
the  Thames  into  the  English  Channel,  and  thence  out  into  the 
open  trackless  sea.  Thus  from  the  shores  of  Old  Kngland 
passed  forever  a  steamer  which  in  after  years  should  beconie 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  West. 

The  Beaver  and  her  escort,  the  Columbia,  proceeded 
by  way  of  Ca|)e  Horn,  and  after  a  very  successful  and  rajnd 
run  of  fifteen  weeks,  ]'ut  into  Juan  Fernande/  on  December 
17th,    1835. 

Juan  Fernandez,  or  "  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island,"  as  it  is 
often  termed,  lies  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  about  400  miles  due 
west  of  Valparaiso,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Chili.  This 
island — mostly  rocky — is  about  18  miles  in  length,  by  6  miles 
in  breadth,  and  is  inhabited  at  the  present  time  by  a  few 
Chilians.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  buccaneer, 
whose  native  place  was  the  Scotch  fishing  village  of  Largs, 
lived  in  solitude  between  the  years   1704  and   1708.     And  it 
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was  the  story  told  of  his  experience  on  this  ishin«l  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originatetl  the  famous  "  Knbiiison  C'rusoe  "  of 
I)e  Koe. 

I  regret  to  state  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  more  ex- 
tended reminiscences  of  the  lieai'ers  initial  trip,  owing  to  our 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  locate  the  log-l)o()k  of  tliis  voyage. 

This  log-hook,  from  which  I  hoped  to  glean  much  infor- 
mation of  interest  relative  to  this  passage,  appears  to  have 
disappeaieil  under  very  mysterious  circumstanc  es,  the  incidents 
associated  therewith,  as  related  to  me  by  an  old  pioneer  set- 
tler, being  (juite  romantic,  but  through  his  retjuest  I  am 
obliged  to  keeji  the  matter  a  secret. 

On  account  of  this  serious  loss  of  valuable  records,  I  am 
unable  to  state  what  ])ortion  of  this  passage  was  made  under 
steam,  or  whether  any  of  it  was  or  not  after  the  heai'er  got 
fairly  at  sea,  as  statements  regarding  this  are  too  diverse  to  be 
relied  upon.  Owing  t(j  the  uncertainty  felt  in  those  tlays 
regarding  steam  ))ower,  esj)ecially  for  so  great  a  passage,  the 
Heaver  was  supplieil  with  considerable  canvas,  and  was  there- 
fore not  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her  engines.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  cjuite  possible  that  she  might  have  been  under  steam  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  way,  and  even  possible  that  a 
(juantity  of  her  fuel  was  carried  in  the  Columbia,  whicii  ship 
is  registered  as  having  accompanied  her  the  entire  passage. 

Still  I  feel  justihed  in  saying  that  the  Heaver  did  not 
steam  the  entire  distance  owing  to  the  evidence,  and  also  to 
recorded  statements  made  by  Dr.  Lardner — an  authority  on 
marine  matters — shortly  after  the  Great  Western  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1838,  and  to  which  steamer  he  refers,  places  the 
longest  continuous  steam  ])assage  u])  to  that  date  at  about 
2,000  miles.      (See  **  Kncyclopedia  Hritannica,"  )).  815.) 

Nearly  four  months  pass  by,  tluring  which  time  the  move- 
ments of  the  Beaver  and  her  convoy  are  to  us  entirely  un- 
known, as  they  traverse  the  great  Southern  seas,  cruise  under 
the  burning  suns  of  the  equator,  and  then  speed  onward 
through  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  North  I'acitic  to  their  far 
distant  haven. 

It  was  not  until  April  4th,  183O,  that  the  Beaver^  to- 
gether with  her  faithful  comjxanion,  the  Columbia  (Capt. 
Darby),  arrived  at  the  old  historical  fort  of  Astoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  in  Oregon.  From  thence  the 
heaver  proceeded  some  115  miles  up  the  great  stream  to  Fort 
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X'ancouver,  then  the  Hu(ls<)n"s  Hay  Coin|i:iny's  hea(h|u:iiters 
on  the  North  I'ncifio  coast.  Here  a  waini  iC(ei)tion  greeted 
her  jolly  crew  hy  John  Mc  Louj^hlin,  governor  of  Northwest 
Coast  atFairs  ;  Chief  I'actoi  I).  I'inlayson,  James  Douglas, 
John  Dunn  and  several  others,  who  composed  the  little  hand 
of  whites  then  inhabiting  these  lonely  regions.  .\nil  as  the 
lordly  savages  ga/eil  in  wild  liewilderment  u|)on  the  "  rire-si>it- 
ting  demon  of  the  deep,"  cannons  roared,  congratulations 
went  their  rounds,  and  festivities  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

ml  of  the 
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U^a^'t'r,  and  one  can  well  imagine  the  feeling  of  jnide  with 
which  he  bestrode  the  deck  of  his  brave  little  steamer  which 
had  so  sviccessfully  made  the  perilous  voyaj,'e  around  Cape 
Norn,  and  thus  attained  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
tirst  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  America,  the  tirst  to 
round  Cape  Horn,  ami  the  tirst  to  ii|)ple  t!ie  waters  of  the 
broad   Pacitic. 

No  doubt,  many  porsons  not  familiar  with  the  true  facts 
relating  to  early  steam  navigation,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
this,  for  I  must  confess  that  I  was.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
be  founiled  on  the  best  of  authority,  and  after  a  careful  research 
of  marine  records,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Heaver  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  honor  set  forth  in  this  claim. 

Soon  after  the  little  black  steamer  arrived  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, Capt.  W.  H.  McNeill  took  command,  while  Capt. 
Home  retired  to  one  (jf  the  Comjjany's  posts,  and  subsecjuently 
l)erished  in  1837  by  the  upsetting  of  a  small  boat  while  cross- 
ing the  Columbia  river,  some  say,  at  "  Death  Rapids,"  while 
others  state  that  the  accident  happened  at  Haker's  Hay. 

In  those  days  Oregon  included  all  the  country  north  oi 
California,  all  the  region  drained  by  the  twin  rivers  of  the 
West,  and  wn*;.  says  Hancroft,  the  historian,  "a  mystic  land, 
a  region  of  weird  imagery  and  fable,  without,  in  1832,  a  single 
United  States  settler  in  ail  the  territory." 

But  now  that  a  steamer  had  arrived,  swift  flowing  rivers, 
circuitous  inlets,  and  intricate  bays  were  to  be  navigated  for 
the  tirst  time  by  a  craft  other  than  the  native  "  dug-out,"  and 
consecjuently  jhis  vast  and  fertile  region  of  the  Tacific  North- 
west could  not  long  be  expected  to  remain  uncivilized. 

The  juincipal  northern  settlement,  or  fur  station,  at  this 
time  was  Fort  Simpson,  while  next  in  imi)ortance  came  Fort 
McLoughlin,  on  Milbank  Sound,  anrd  later  Fort  Tako,  on  the 
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Tako  river.      Besides  these,  there  were  several  ot'aers  of  minor 
importance. 

Still,  the  duties  of  the  Beaver  were  not  confined  alone  to 
waiting  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comprny's  fur  posts,  for  we 
have  abundant  proof  that  during  her  early  history  she  made 
frequent  trips  to  Sitka,   Alaska. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  career 
of  this  historic  steamer,  and  one  for  which  she  will  long  be 
remembered,  was  the  part  she  bore  in  the  first  discovery  of 
the  now  famous  coal-fields  of  Vancouver  Island. 

It  appears  that  just  previous  to  the  Beaver'' s  arrival  on 
the  Columbia  river,  a  party  of  Indians,  from  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island,  strolled  into  the  blacksmith  shop  inside  the 
stockade  at  Fort  McLoughlin. 

In  a  very  short  time  these  savages  became  curiously  inter- 
ested in  the  movements  of  the  smith,  and  finally  their  curiosity 
led  them  to  asking  questions. 

"What  is  that?"  they  queried,  as  the  smith  shoveled 
fresh  coals  on  the  glowing  fire. 

'*  Stuff  to  make  the  fire  burn,"  replied  the  m?n  at  the 
anvil. 

"What  do  you  call  it?" 

"  Coal,"  was  the  answer. 

"  How  is  it  made?" 

"It  is  dug  out  of  the  ground." 

"  Where  do  you  get  it?" 

After  the  smith  had  answered  this  last  ([uestion  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  brought  in  shijjs  many  miles  across  tlie  great 
water,  he  left  his  work  and  called  in  W.  F.  Tolmie,  together 
with  several  other  officers  of  the  Fort.  And  to  these  gentle- 
men the  redskins  exjilained  that  in  many  places  in  theii 
country  there  was  j)lenty  of  this  same  kind  of  stone. 

Word  was  shortly  afterward  sent  to  Fort  Vancouver,  with 
the  result  that  about  the  month  of  July,  1836,  Chief  Factor 
John  McLoughlin  issued  orders  for  the  Bea~'er  to  proceed  to 
the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island  and  ascertain  if  coal  did 
actually  exist  in  this  western  region,  as  reported  by  the 
Indians. 

As  Mr.  John  Dunn  was  one  of  the  i)arty  sent  thither,  I 
will  permit  him  to  make  his  own  report.     "Mr.  Finlayson, 
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with  a  j)art  of  the  crew,  went  on  shore,  leaving  nie  in  the  ship 
to  conduct  the  trade,  and  after  some  in(juiries  and  a  small 
distribution  of  rewards,  found  from  the  natives  that  the 
original  account  given  at  Fort  McLoughlin  was  true.  The 
coal  turned  out  to  be  of  excellent  (|uality,  running  in  extensive 
fields,  and  even  in  clumpy  mounds,  and  most  easily  worked 
all  along  that  part  of  the  country." 

In  honor  of  her  cai)tain,  the  umall  bay  where  the  steamer 
first  cast  anchor  was  called  McNeill  Harbor,  but  later  Beaver 
Harbor,  after  the  little  craft  herself.  (See  Dunn's  "  History 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,"  i)ublished  in  London  1844  ;  also 
Bancroft's  **  History  of  British.  Columbia.") 

Thus  was  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast  made  known  to  the  world,  and  their  worth  first  teste^l 
in  the  Bearer^s  furnace.  Indeed,  there  was  no  other  use  for 
coal  in  these  western  confines  at  this  time,  except  a  small 
(|uantity  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  (.'ompany  required  for  use 
in  the  blacksmith  shops  at  its  various  forts,  and  even  then  it 
was  only  partially  used  for  fuel  in  the  little  steamer,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  (pioted  paragraph  from  an  entry  made 
by  Mr.  Dunn  during  the  steamer's  first  voyage  to  Fort  Simj)son 
in  1836.  ''At  Fort  McLoughlin  we  took  on  board  about 
twenty-six  cords  of  wood  for  fuel,  which  was  ready  cut  for  us. 
This  generally  lasted  us  when  running  on  between  three  and 
four  days." 

It  would  appear  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)any  about 
this  time  were  anxious  to  establish  a  saw  and  grist  rnill  in  some 
convenient  locality  on  the  North  Pacific  .oast,  and  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  this,  we  lintl  the  Bearer  engaged  during  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  very  important  work  of  discovery.  Says  the 
Fort  Simpson  yournal^  under  date  August  loth,  1837  :  "On 
his  way  to  the  southward,  Capt.  McNeill  explored  the  south 
end  of  Vancouver  Island  and  found  an  excellent  harbor  and  a 
fine  open  country  along  the  sea-shore,  apparently  well  adapted 
for  both  tillage  and  pasturage,  but  saw  no  river  sufficiently 
extensive  for   mills." 

This  clearly  shows  that  the  harbor  of  Ks([uimalt — now  the 
famous  naval  station  where  fioats  the  formidable  war-shijjs  of 
Her  Majesty's  North  Pacific  S([uadron — was  first  entered  by 
the  Beaver  fifty-seven  years  ago,  as  was  also,  at  the  same 
time,  Camosun  Bay,  now  Victoria  Harboi. 
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As  rmu-yi  of  the  information  contained  herein  has  been 
gathered  from  Fort  journals,  it  might  he  well  to  state  that  at 
each  of  the  Comi)any's  forts  a  journ-^l  was  kept,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  minute-hook,  and  from  day  to  day  any  hajijienings 
worthy  of  note  were  recorded.  They  thus  furnish  history 
which  can  he  relied   upon  as  (]uite  conect. 

In  May,  1840,  James  Douglas  jiroceeded  in  llic  steamer 
/Nearer  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  where  he  counseled  with  hltholin,  the 
Russian  governor,  with  the  result  that  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Couij^any  ac([uired  the  right  to  occupy  certain  southern  por- 
tions of  Alaska  in  exchange  for  cattle  and  j^rovisions. 

During  this  same  voyage  the  Tako  and  Stakeen  rivers 
were  explored  and  Fort  Tako  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  for- 
mer, while  Fori  Stakeen,  started  some  live  years  previous,  was 
completed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bearer's  crew. 

It  was  also  during  this  year  that  Fort  Langley,  on  the 
F'raser,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but  at  once  rebuilt  by 
men  landed  from  the  little  steamer. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  journey 
Around  the  World  During  the  \'ears  1841-2,"  s]ieaks  of  a 
ciuise  in  the  /Nearer  through  the  labyrinth  t)f  till,  sparkling 
waters  between  l-'ort  Nistjually,  on  Puget  Sound,  and  Sitka, 
Alaska,  at  which  latter  place  he  and  James  Douglas  sjient  a 
most  enjoyable  time — toward  the  end  of  Sei)temi)er,  1841  — 
with  luliolin,  the  governor,  who  visited  the  little  vessel  in  full 
uniform,  and  was  loyally  welcomed  by  a  grand  salute  from 
the  Bea:  ers  guns. 

The  next  imj)ortant  event  in  the  career  of  this  renowned 
craft  was  the  founding  of  Camosun,  or  Fort  Victoria. 

About  the  iirst  of  March,  1843,  an  exjiedition,  consisting 
of  some  fifteen  men,  left  Vovi  Vancouver  and  crossed  the 
Cowlitz  country  to  Fort  Nis(|ually,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Puget  Sound,  near  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Olymjiia. 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  of  the  month  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  this  place  of  embarkment,  i)ut  as  they  found 
the  Beaver  here  awaiting  them,  it  was  not  long  before  all 
their  utensils  and  i)rovisions  were  carefully  stowed  on  board. 
Soon  all  arrangements  for  the  voyage  were  complete,  and 
after  a  prolonged  scream,  the  natives'  sea  phantom  swung  ott' 
from  her  moorings  and  pointed  her  nose  for  the  north.  Away 
she  went,  steadily  buffeting  her  way  through  the  merry  ripple 
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of  F'uget  Souml  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  llien  across  tiie  more 
turlnilent  waters  of  Juan  dc  Kuca  Strait,  until  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Marcii  14th,  when,  with  a  si)lash,  an  iron 
claw  sank  into  the  sea  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  rattle  of 
chains,  then  all  was  still,  for  the  little  steamer  was  gently  rid- 
ing at  cable's  length  on  the  calm,  peaceful  bosom  of  Camosun 
I5ay. 

At  the  head  of  this  enterj>rise  was  James  Douglas  ;  still 
John  McLoughlin,  Caj^tain  McXeill  and  several  others  are  a!lso 
entitled  to  due  recognition  in  the  establishment  of  this  most 
important  of  all  posts. 

The  expedition  had  l)een  sent  thither  for  the  jiurpose  of 
erecting,  (^n  the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  a  sub!)tantial 
fort,  suitable  for  the  Company's  head<piarters,  as  the  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  \'ancouver,  on  the  L'oluml)ia,  had  been  deter- 
mined. 

At  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  from  the  deck  oiTthe  Heaver, 
savages  in  almost  countless  numbers  swarmed  upon  tiie  banks. 
Hut  as  no  serious  encounter  followed,  it  is  tjuite  evident  that 
ihese  barbarous  natives  made  up  their  minds  then  and  there 
to  gi\e  these  strange,  bleached  men  and  their  thundering 
water  machine  all  the  rooni   tliey  reipiired  without   argument. 

Next  morning  the  little  force  of  fort-builders  was  landed 
oj)j)osite  the  Indian  village  of  ("amosun,  and  ojierations  at 
once  commenced  on  the  stockade,  bastions  and  dwelling- 
houses,  which  continued  for  several  months.  .Meanwhile  the 
Hea'i'ey  had  been  disj)atched  to  the  nortlu^rn  j)Osts,  calling  at 
Slakeen,  Forts  Tako  and  McLoughlin,  from  whence  she 
brought  a  nund)er  of  men  to  assist  the  force  at  Camosun. 

.Subse(iuently,  late  in  the  season,  Douglas  deparieil  with 
the  Heai'er  \.o  Fort  Niscpially  for  a  cargo  of  cattle,  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  new  establishment,  in  charge  of  which,  during 
his  ai)sence,  he  had  placed  Mr.  Charles  Ross. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  these  fur-traders  realized  at  that 
time  that  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  colonial 
empire. 

Hut  such  thev  were  ;  for  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Camosun 
now  stands  the  tlourishing  ca|)ital  city  of  X'ictoria,  and  w  here. 
just  lifty  years  ago,  there  toiled  in  the  uudst  of  sa\age  tribes  a 
lew  fort-l)uilders,  now  may  bi-  seen  the  eidightened  sons  of 
I'ivili/.ation  busily  engaged  in  the  eicilion  <»f  Provincial  I'arlia- 
nient  buildings  at  the  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollais. 
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For  several  years  after  this  event  the  /it'drer  was  kept 
(onstuntly  on  the  move,  as  the  fuv-stalions  had  now  hocoine 
<|iiile  nuuieroiis,  l)esides  extending  over  a  vast  territory.  Ihe 
jtrovisions  and  suppHes  for  these  stations  weie  l)rovight  in  ships 
direct  from  Knghind,  around  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Company's 
Pacific  head<|uarters,  at  first  Fort  Astoria,  then  Foit  Vancou- 
ver, and  later  Fort  V^icloria.  These  carj^oes  consisted  of 
general  provisions,  clothing,  muskets,  ammunition,  tohacco, 
knives,  beads  and  trinkets  of  various  ilcvices  foi-  trade  with 
the  natives. 

It  then  devolved  upon  the  liecii't'r  and  tlie  little  schooner 
Cadboro  to  distrihuli-  these  at  the  \arious  stations  along  the 
coast,  and  at  the  same  lime  collect  the  furs  aciumulated  at 
these  j)Osts  and  carry  them  hack  to  head(piarters.  Frtjiu  thence 
these  furs  would  he  taken  in  the  Company's  sailing  shi|»s  to 
London. 

Where  there  were  no  forts  ereited,  the  Btai'er  would 
steam  up  to  the  Indian  villages  and  lay  at  anchor,  while  the 
natives  would  ])addle  out  with  canoe-loads  of  valuable  furs  to 
exchange  for  such  notions  as  suited  their  peculiar  fancy.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  Beai'er  was  usually  engaged  during  the 
time  that  intervenes  between  the  moie  important  events, 
which  alone  is  all  that  is  reall\  necessary  Ut  mention  in  this 
history. 

No  man-of-war  ever  maintained  stricter  disci|)line  along 
the  coast  of  ci\  ili/.ation,  much  less  of  savagedom,  than  did  this 
little  black  steamer,  whi<'h,  manned  by  an  ever-w  atchful  ciew, 
was  never  taken  by  surprise,  as  she  plied  her  jtaddles  through 
the  glistening  waters  of  cold,  i)lacid  sea  frijin  the  Cohnnbia 
river,  arouml  \'ancou\er  Island,  and  far  up  to  the  northward, 
watching,    distributing,   gathering. 

In  1849,  just  three  years  aftei  tlie  49th  paiallel  <if  latitude 
had  been  established  as  the  national  boundary  between  the 
L'nited  States  and  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  domains,  the 
lu'ili't'r  was  engaged  in  the  reujoval  of  effects  from  Fort  \'an- 
couver  to  Fort  N'icloria,  which  henceforth  became  the  Com- 
|)any"s  I'acilic  head(juarters,  and  conse<piently  the  lu>me  port 
of  the  steamer  herself. 

Al)t)ut  the  1st  ()f  May,  1850,  the  little  craft  carried  f.  \V. 
McKa;,,  together  with  a  i);uty  of  prospectors,  froni  I'Ort  \'ic- 
toria  to  the  native  hamlet  of  Xanaimo.  It  seems  that  .Mr. 
McKa)',   while  engaged   in   the  Company's  service  at  the  foi- 
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mer  |>lacc  the  piovious  outiinin.  \v;i,s  shown  samples  of  coal  l>y 
:i  N'aiiaimo  indian,  ami  heme  the  present  expedition,  \vliich 
had  the  t^ooil  fortune  to  lind  coal  in  abundance,  and  thus  to 
discover  the  celebrated  coal  mines  of  Nanaimo. 

It  was  the  steamer  Beii7'er  that  conveyed  (iovernor 
I  )ouglas  to  Nanaimo.  then  only  an  Indian  village,  in  January, 
1S53,  when,  after  considerable  parley,  in  whi(h  bloodshed 
was  narrowly  averted,  two  Indians  were  surrendered  by  their 
tribe  for  the  murder  of  Peter  Brown,  an  emjdoyee  of  the  H. 
]{.  Company,  near  I'ort  \'ictoria  the  month  previous.  These 
savages  were  taUen  back  to  headijuarters,  given  a  trial,  and 
iliL'U  followed  their  execution,  which  ajipears  to  be  the  lirst  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  Hritisli  Columbia,  or  rather  of  Van- 
couver Island,  as  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  was  then 
unformed. 

I'ive  years  later,  in  1S5S,  canie  the  famous  "  l''raser  river 
gold  excitement,"  which  shook  with  monetary  ague  the  finan- 
cial centres  of  the  world,  and  caused  thousands  of  men  to  rush 
pell-mell  over  ]>lain  and  mountain  in  a  ma<l  desire  to  search 
for  hidilen   treasure  in  the   I'raser  canyons. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  "little  black  steamer,"" 
as  the  Bearer  was  often  termed,  became  widely  known  to  the 
travelling  public  ;  and  of  the  estimated  23,000  miners  landed 
at  Victoria,  1>.  C.,  in  the  early  spring  of  '5S,  for  passage  up 
the  l'"raser,  no  doubt  many  hundreds  still  remain,  though 
scattered  in  ilitTt"erent  parts  of  the  world,  whose  minds  will 
wander  back  to  times  long  siiue  past  as  they  recognize  the 
illustrations  lierein  given.  .\nd  jterhaps,  also,  a  few  of  the  old 
"Forty-niners"'  siill  survive  who  took  j)assage  in  the  Ih'aref 
during  the  long-to-be-remembered  California  gold  fe\er  of 
1S49,  and  who  will  !)e  carried  back,  as  tiiey  recall  to  mind  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  to  the  scenes  of  romantic  incidents  in 
days  long  ago.  Huring  these  periods  of  wild  excitement, 
many  a  ))ound  of  the  precious  metal  found  place  on  the 
/H'lli't'f's  deck. 

In  1859  the  San  Juan  Island  tliiruulty,  which  threatened 
several  times  to  involve  the  United  .States  and  Britain  in  open 
hostilities,  neared  a  crisis.  .\\m\  in  this,  the  same  as  in  most 
every  important  event  ii\  the  early  history  of  I'acil'ic  .\orthwest 
affairs,  the  little  steamer  figured  i)uite  conspicuously. 
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I'lic  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  he  these  :  A  L'nited  Stales 
settler,  by  the  name  of  L.  A.  Cutler,  took  up  l\is  abode  on  the 
islaiul,  which  at  that  time  was  somewhat  in  dispute  between 
the  American  authorities  and  the  Hudson's  IJay  Company. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1S59.  this  man  Cutler  shot  a  pig, 
which  it  seems  was  destroying  his  garden,  and  which  was  the 
]»roperty  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com|)any,  then  occui)ying  a 
considerable  porti(jn  of  the  island.  Mr.  (."utler,  as  atonement 
for  his  rash  act,  then  offered  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  island 
post  a  small  sum  as  i)ayment  for  the  animal,  but  when  in- 
formed that,  owing  to  its  sui)erior  make  Uj),  $100  was  the 
value  placed  on  the  rooter,  he  concluded  to  let  the  bill  stand. 
Word  was  tpiickly  sent  to  j-'ort  Mctoria,  and  very  soon  the 
/'eai'er,  well  armed,  was  puffing  toward  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

On  board  the  miniature  war-steamer  were  several  officers 
of  the  colonial  council,  including  .\.  G.  Dallas,  Tolmie  and 
Fraser,  which  gentlemen,  on  landing,  declared  the  Island  of 
San  Juan  to  be  British  soil. 

It  then  seems  that  Cutler  was  given  the  choice  of  i>aying 
for  the  hog,  or  in  default  be  taken  to  Fort  Victoria,  where  a 
trial  would  be  held  and  the  matter  thoroughly  investigated. 
But  Mr.  Cutler  couldn't  see  it  in  this  light,  and,  nervously 
fingering  his  rifle,  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  should 
lay  forcible  hands  uj^on  him. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  famous  San  Juan 
hostilities,  and  during  the  long,  tedious  litigation  which  fol- 
lowed, the  steamer  Bearer,  on  many  occasions,  came  i>romin- 
ently  before  the  public. 

After  dragging  along  for  a  number  of  years,  the  island 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  Cnited  States  on  October  21st,  1872, 
l)y  the  award  allowed  by  the  arbitrator,  Emperor  William  I, 
of  Germany. 

For  fifteen  years  subsecjuent  to  1S59,  the  Heaver  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  various  posts  without  anything  unusual 
transpiring,  except  that  settlers  were  rajndly  taking  the  place 
of  the  native  redskins,  and  consequently  the  huge  cargoes  of 
furs,  once  so  common,  were  each  year  growing  lighter  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  steamships  of  modern  design  had  arrived  in 
the  field,  and  now  the  (pieen  of  the  North  Pacific  must  come 
down  from  her  exalted  position  and  struggle  along  in  the  rear 
ranks. 
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riie  f;nnous  IIiKisons  Hay  Company  (<)rgani/c«i  in  1670). 
to  which  she  htMongcd,  having  been  divestcil  of  its  power  liy 
the  hiijierial  authorities  in  1S59,  was  now  in  its  tleeUne,  an<l 
therefore  the  services  of  the  faithful  Httle  steamer  were  no 
longer  reiiuireil   in  the  fur   business. 

Accordingly,  on  October  13th.  1S74,  the  Ihwer  wns 
sold,  her  purchasers  being  Messrs.  Stafford,  Saunders,  Morton 
iV  Co.,  of  Victoria,  V>.  C.,  who  afterward  utilized  her  as  a 
general  freight  and  tow-boat,  in  which  caj^acity  she  remained 
until  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  which 
she  was  employed  by  the  Imj)erial  hydrographers  in  the  pre- 
]iaration  of  charts  of  the  North   Pacitic  coast. 

Although  the  /V^irt'rwas  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date 
when  offered  for  sale  by  the  II.  I>.  Company,  she  was  still 
considered  in  jierfect  order,  and  it  cost  the  new  company  just 
$17,500  to  gain   possession  of  tliis  pioneer  craft. 

In  recent  years  the  Comjiany  e\i)erien(  ed  much  <lifficulty 
in  securing  engineers  who  vmderstood  her  engines,  or  who 
were  willing  to  handle  them,  owing  to  the  many  imj)ortant 
changes  in  marine  engines  which  have  taken  place  siiice  her's 
were  built   in    1S34-5. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  these  old  engines  would 
be  constantly  needing  repairs  ;  but  such  was  ncjt  the  case,  and 
although  in  use  over  half  a  century,  they  ran  remarkably  well 
right  up  until  the  night  when  I)ave  Symmons  pulled  the 
throttle  which  stopped  them  for  the  last  time.  These  engines 
seemed  to  be  composed  almost  solely  of  a  comj)licated  series 
of  jointed  levers,  and  were  constantly  getting  **on  centre," 
which  was  their  worst  feature. 

in  conversation  recently  with  one  of  her  late  engineers, 
he  remarked  :  **  \ o\\  should  have  seen  us  fellows  jump  when 
we  got  the  signals  to  go  ahead.  NVhy,  at  times  our  whole 
force  below  were  obliged  to  climb  here  and  thereover  her  en- 
gines, which  we  had  to  humor  for  an  age,  it  seemed,  before 
they  would  condescend   to  strike  out   for  themselves." 

At  about  10  o'clock  on  1  hursday  night,  July  26th,  i8S8. 
the  poor  old  Becv  er,  in  steaming  out  of  Burrard  Inlet — the 
harbor  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. — with  a  small  cargo  of  provisions 
for  a  logging-camp  on  Thurlow  Island,  was  carried  upon  the 
rocks  just  under  the  lofty  cliff  at  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

Her  crew  at  this  time  consisted  of  ten  men,  as  follows  : 
George  Merchant,  captain  ;    Charles   Morris,  mate  ;  Thomas 
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I'.vans,  (lf(  k-hanrl  ;  Havid  Synimons.  (  hief  engineer;  William 
I'.vans,  assistant  engineer;  John  Hiownlee  and  Ik'njamin 
Collis,  firemen  ;  W  Clitto  and  I'liomas  Snntii,  coal-i»asseis, 
wljilc  "  (.)ne  I.ung"  was  the  somewhat  common  a|)|>ellation 
assigned   the  Chinese  cook. 

()win|j;  to  the  several  attempts  which  wore  then  made  to 
lloat  the  liltle  steamer  being  unsuccessful,  she  was  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  rock-hound  shore  for  well-nigh  four  years, 
attracting  the  curiosity  of  woild-ciicling  tourists  and  the 
travelling  public,  who,  tilled  with  admiration  and  w()n<ler, 
honoied  her  with  their  visits,  wdiile  at  the  same  time  the  jour- 
nalist's pencil,  the  artist's  brush  and  the  poet's  pen  gladly  paid 
tribute  to  this  jiioneer  of  western   seas. 

But  although  several  Pacific  Coast  papers,  from  time  to 
time,  published  articles  setting  forth  the  many  good  reasons 
why  the  old  fieai'er  should  be  secured  and  placed  in  some 
public  i)ark  as  an  historical  relic,  no  very  important  move  was 
made  in  this  direction  until  the  early  spring  of  1892. 

At  this  time  a  joint-stock  company,  compt)sed  principally  . 
of  San   Francisco  ca])italists,  was   formed    for  the  juir])osc  of 
sending  this  remnant   of  ancient    marine   architecture    to    the 
World's  Columbian   l-]xposition  at  Chicago. 

But  while  these  negotiations  were  pending,  the  swell  from 
the  side-wheel  steamer  Yoseniite,  in  passing  close  to  the 
stranded  vessel  at  low  tide  on  June  26th,  1892,  caused  the 
boiler  to  work  loose,  when  with  a  crash  it  fell  outward  into 
the  channel  carrying  with  it  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  hull. 

'Phis  was  the  ileath-blow  to  the  famous  old  craft,  and, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  happened  just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  celebrated  explorei".  Ceorge  \\ancouver,  passed  the 
same  spot  in  the  ship  Discovery  in  June,  1792,  at  which  time 
he  named  the  silent  harbor  "  liurrarcl  Inlet,""  after  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  of  the   British  navy. 

I'henews  that  the  poor  old  Heaver  was  ncjw  an  abandoned 
wreck  at  \'ancouver  very  (juickly  spread,  and  soon  throughout 
these  western  confines  might  often  be  heard  the  sentimental 
remark,  "  Vhat  a  pity."  Then  once  more,  after  a  lapse  of 
^"^  years,  rushed  a  curious  throng — a  new  generation — to  the 
scene  ;  but  this  lime  not  to  w  itness  the  staunch  little  steamer 
plunge  proudly  into  the  briny  deep,   but  to 'haggle  to  pieces 
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the  fiuthfiil  oM  (i;ift,  ;is  with  stilleil  I'ulsc  nml  silent  ii:i(Kllf 
she  hiy  \\ra|>peil  in  :i  sheet  of  tiouliled  \\;itei,  with  head  eahiily 
lesliiig  ijii  a  huLje  l>aiiiaile-i  lad  in.)uldei  tiipi'led,  helpless  and 
loisaken. 

I'he  anxiety  became  so  great  to  secure  relics  of  this  ancient 
vessel,  that  at  certain  low  tides  one's  life  was  considerably  en- 
dangered by  the  scores  of  axes  which  flew  thick  and  fast  in 
every  (|uarter  of  the  shiji,  and  at  these  times  it  was  (|uite  a 
common  occurrence  to  meet  men  theie  that  had  come  long 
distances  expressly  to  get,  as  they  said,  "a  relic  of  the  old 
lu'ai't'f.  The  ])referencc  tlu-n  was  almost  entirely  for  the 
woodwork,  the  most  of  which  aiij)eaied  to  be  nearly  as  sound 
as  the  day  on  w  hiih  it  had  been  put  togelhei.  ( 'onset|uentl\ . 
her  engines  suffered  but  little  damage  while  the  woodwork 
lasted,  but  finally  some  |>arties  wanted  the  foundation  timbers 
on  which  they  stood  ;  then  a  few  shots  of  dynamite  lifted  them, 
in  a  broken  mass,  out  of  the  bed  in  whicli  thev  had  rested  foi 
nearly  three-score  years.  Most  of  the  cast-iron  was  then  pur- 
chased  by  the  local  foundries  and  sooti  mingled  with  other 
metal  in   building  new   machinery. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  busily  engaged  in  securing 
the  copper  fastenings  of  the  hull,  and  also  the  brass  ami  bron/e 
portions  of  her  machinery,  which  to  my  i\iiud  were  far  more 
valuable  than  the  timber  as  lasting  n-.ementoes.  Kut  i)ef(jre 
jjiirchasing  any  of  this  metal,  I  hatl  (.lecided  to  manufacture  ii 
into  souvenir  medals,  as  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  every 
vestige  of  the  tjld  /uVJTvV' would  soon  pass  into  obli\  ion,  unless 
in  some  way  identitied.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  expect  that  these 
medals,  relics  of  this  famous  steamer,  will  exist  through  ages 
as  historical  souvenirs  of  this  progressive  steam  era.  As  a 
short  chapter  elsewhere  in  this  work  has  been  tievoted  tt»  a 
description  of  these  medals,  further  allusion  to  them  in  this 
((jiinection  is   unnecessary. 

The  wood  of  the  old  boat  has  been  worked  u|i  into  num- 
erous useful  (jrnaments,  such  as  walking-canes,  jewelr\ 
caskets,  writing-desks,  picture  franu.'s,  vases,  clock  cases, 
chr.irs,  etc.,  and  many  of  these  fiave  found  a  wehome  place  in 
distant  lands,  as  the  various  newspaper  aiiounts  go  to  juove, 
A  society  of  Foresters  in  this  city  (X'ancouver)  is  named 
"Court  Heaver,"  after  this  j>ioneer  vessel,  and  has  its  gavels, 
ballot-box,  chaiter  frame,  etc.,  made  of  wood  of  this  veteran 
steamer.      The  daik  variegated  colors  of  this  wood,  caused  by 
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the  action  of  tlie  salt  water  < oiiiinj;  in  (ontact  with  tlie  copper 
fastenings,  makes  it  extremely  handsome,  and  besides  it  is 
susceptiltle  to  a  very  hij^h  |tolish.  The  i^reenheart,  which 
formed  u  larj^e  hidk  of  this  woodwork,  was  importeil  expressly 
into  Kngland  from  British  (iuiana,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  75  to  100  feet.  In  color  it  resembles  beech- 
wood,  but  in  texture  is  more  like  lignum  \h.i-.  It  is  extremely 
valuable  for  shi]ibuilding,  and  is  almost  entirely  free  from  tlie 
attacks  of  the  teredo,  which  fact  we  ]>articularly  noted  while 
working  about  the  old  steamer's  hull.  This  wooil  is  also  very 
heavy,  and  unless  thoroughly  seasone<l  will  readily  sink  in 
water. 

The  loss  of  the  steamer  /wViTW  seemed  lo  elicit  as  much 
sympathy  from  the  two  nations  on  the  western  slope  of 
America's  great  mountain  chain  as  would  the  death  of  some 
beloved  statesman.  Hut  not  until  the  old  craft  had  disappeared 
did  they  seem  fully  to  »eali/e  or  ai)preciate  the  valuable  ser- 
vices renilered  in  days  past  by  this  nautical  pioneer.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  city  on  the  I'acilic  Coast  t(j- 
day,  scarcely  one  in  America,  and  very  few,  if  any,  in  the 
civili/ed  world  but  what  would  now  readily  give  much  more 
than  it  would  liave  cost  to  ])reserve  this  historic  craft  to  have 
her  on  exhibition  in  their  public  park  or  lloating  in  their  har- 
bor, if  |)erchance  a  seapc^rt.  But  the  chance  of  securing  her  is 
now  gone,  departed,  lost  forever,  and  henceforth  the  steamer 
liea^  ey  shall  live  in  name  only.  No  other  craft  can  ever  have 
the  same  record,  no  other  the  same  interesting  history. 

(ireat  changes  nave  taken  place  since  lirst  the  lleai'er 
kissed  the  waters  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  Large  commercial 
centres,  then  almost  unknow  n,  have  since  sprung  into  existence 
on  both  sides  of  that  mighty  ocean,  whose  heaving  crest  is  now 
lashed  into  a  constant  foam  by  hundreds  of  floating  palaces, 
then  hardly  dreamed  of.  A  network  of  steil,  then  scarcely 
started,  has  since  been  woven  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  backward  and  forward  in  almost  every  conceivable 
direction  over  Kurope,  over  .America,  and  now  sings  its  cease- 
less note  as  the  oileil  wheels  of  commerce  glide  with  sur[U"ising 
rajtidity  over  its  metallic  strings. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  (  hange  has  taken  ])lace  in 
the  silent  wilderness  of  the  Pacitic  .Slope.  From  the  Si)anish 
Mission  of  .St.  Francis,  containing  only  a  few   Imlians  when 
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the  llea^'t'r  tirst  iiiii)le<l  the  waters  of  the  hioad  Pacific,  has 
ilevcloped  the  busy  inctiopohs  of  San  l"'iancisco,  with  its  325,- 
000  human   ants. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  city  of  I'ortland,  Oregon, 
with  70,000  of  a  jjopulation,  on  the  site  of  which  the  fur- 
traders  of  the  Hudson's  liay  Comj)any  shot  wild  ducks  and 
geese  for  many  years  after  the  steamer  Beaver  first  set  in  mo- 
tion the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  Then  follow  the  Puget 
Sound  cities  of  Seattle,  I'acoma  and  Oiympia,  besides  numer- 
ous other  thriving  trade  centres. 

The  densely  wooded  low-lands,  where  roamed  in  searcii 
of  prey  the  dusky  cliildren  of  the  forest,  have  become,  since 
tirst  the  liean-r  j>anted  uj)  their  sha<le<l  streams,  the  productive 
and  celebrated   valleys  of  the  west. 

The  great  chain  of  rugged  mountains  which  echoed  greet- 
ings to  the  l^eaver,  as  with  shrill  voice  she  s|)oke  the  startled 
savage,  saying:  "  Begone  I  civilization  is  knocking  at  your 
doors,  and  seeks  to  blot  you  out,  together  with  your  legends 
and  traditions,"  has  since  yielde<l  uj)  a  hoard  of  precious 
minerals  to  the  extent  of  over  two  billions  (if  dollar*.  And 
since  tirst  the  steamer  /^VrtcVr  commenced  to  devour  the  virgin 
foiests  of  this  Pacific  domain,  the  valuable  States  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  hewn  out  and  added  to 
the  great   American  Republic. 

While  from  the  then  silent  wilderness  has  been  rearetl  the 
flourishing  I'rovince  of  British  Columbia,  from  w  hence  proceed 
the  ships  of  many  nations  laden  with  its  metals,  timber,  coal 
and  salmon  ))roducts.  The  commercial  centres  of  this  fair, 
new  ))rovince  include  the  cities  of  Victoria,  Xanaimo,  New 
Westminster,  Kamloops,  and  "last  but  not  least,"'  the  busy 
mart  of  N'ancouver,  at  the  gate  of  which  city  the  />Vrt7V7' chose 
as  her  last  resting  jdace,  a  most  beautiful  and  befitting  spot. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Comj)auy,  which  for  200  years  reigneil 
resplendent  over  a  large  portion  of  North  America  as  the 
greatest  monojuily  in  history,  is  now,  com])aralively  speaking, 
a  figure  in  past  events.  That  the  steamer  HeiU'er  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  all  this  great  overturning  of  afilairs  seems 
hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  Surely  the  present 
jieriod  can  well  be  termed  the  "  I'logressive  Steam  l'",ra,"'  foi 
who  at  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  the  face  of  the  many  im- 
portant mechanical  discoveries  now  being  made,  wouUi  dare 
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predict  that  heforc  the  elapse  of  the  next  c  entui y  the  steam 
engine  will  not  he  entirely  supersedetl  hy  electric  oi  othei 
motive  jjower  and   be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  all  histories  of  the  North  Pacific  States  and  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  the  name  Bearer  must  ever 
stand  as  a  glittering  jewel  ;  indee<l,  they  wouM  be  very  incom- 
plete if  such  was  not  the  case,  for  in  this  steamer  is  wrapped 
much  early  inseparable  history  of  the  North  i'acilic  Slope. 

What  a  striking  comparison  between  this  steamer  and  the 
great  ocean-racers  of  to-day,  many  of  which  are  live  and  some 
even  six  times  the  leni,'th  of  this  pioneer  of  bv-gone  days. 
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CAPT.  WM.  n.  McNeill. 
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Biography  of  Capt.  McNeill. 
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()  MR.  AM)  MRS.  lANK,  of  Savonas,  H.  C,  I  am 
indel)le(l  for  iiiniiy  favors  in  connection  with  this  brief 
biogra]>liy  of  William  McNeill.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  accomj)anying  illustration  was  taken,  was  also 
cheerfully  furnished  by  Mrs.  Jane,  v.'Iu)  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain. 

W.  H.  McXeill,  *he  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1800.  During  his  early  boyhood 
he  attended  the  jjublic  schools,  and,  being  naturally  clever, 
soon  obtained  a  very  fair  education.  But  while  yet  a  mere 
lad  a  desire  to  follow  the  sea  threw  its  fascinating  arms  about 
the  young  Bostonian,  who,  after  spending  several  years  on  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  concluded  to  seek  fame  and 
fortune  in  the  wilds  of  the  faraway  Oregon  'I'erritory. 

Accordii  gly,  as  the  year  1S30  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
bid  farewell  to  his  native  home  and  stepped  as  commander 
aboard  the  bri^  IJa)na,  then  about  to  sail  on  a  fur-trading 
expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  coast.  This  vessel  was  owned 
by  Bryant  tS:  Sturgis,  a  firm  of  Boston  merchants,  and  her 
cargo  consisted  of  a  varied  assortment  of  cheap,  highly-colored 
trinkets,  such  as  would  attravt  the  fancy  of  the  unsusjiecting 
savages. 

For  many  weeks  the  Llama  traversed  the  great  seas,  and 
it  was  not  until  twelve  thousand  miles  of  trackless  jiassage  lay 
astern  the  little  brig  that  she  landed  her  captain  and  crew  of 
fortune-seekers  safe  upf^ii  the  shores  of  the  Oregon  'I'erritory, 
then  a  wild  region  '.ceming  with  all  the  richest  furs  |)eculiar  to 
an  undisturl-ed  vvilderness.  The  I  Jama,  shortly  after  arriving 
in  these  North  I'acific  waters,  was  purchased,  together  with 
her  contents,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  must  have 
seen  something  uncommonly  clever  in  her  commander,  for  he 
was  retainetl  as  cai'tain  of  the  vessel  and  at  once  admitted 
into  the  Company's  service,  a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence 
for  an   American  citi/en. 

Some  three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1S34,  word 
reached    Fort    V^ancouver    that    a    Japi'ncse   junk    was    lying 
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stranded  oH' i'a]>e  Flattery  and  heiny;  ])illa;];ed  by  the  natives. 
Cajitain  McNeill  at  once  undertook  the  dangerous  tasU  of 
rescuing  the  crew,  and  with  this  iletenninalion  in  view  sailed 
thither  in  the  LlcDiia.  He  had  scarcely  readied  the  wreck 
when  his  vessel  was  boarded  by  the  savages,  but  being 
familiar  with  tlieir  tactics,  he  soon  overnowered  them  anc, 
took  a  nunii)er  prisoners.  These  he  held  as  hostages  until  the 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  craft  were  delivered  to  liim.  There 
proved  to  be  but  three  remaining  alive.  These  were  taken 
i)ack  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  shortly  afterward  sent  home  in 
one  of  the  Comj)any's  shij)S  by  way  of  Fngland. 

Captain  McNeill  continued  in  the  Llama  until  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  /leaver  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  sjning  of 
1836,  when  he  succeeded  Ca|)tain  Home,  and  thus  gained  the 
distinction  01' being  the  second  caj)taMi  of  the  jiioneer  steamer, 
whicli  position  he  most  judicious!}  filled  for  many  year.-i  with 
the  exception  of  several  brief  iniervals  In  a  sliort  time  Caj'- 
tain  McNeill  and  his  little  black  steamer  became  important 
factors  all  along  the  North  Pacitic  coast,  so  muclr  so  that  their 
names  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  early 
records  of  this  vast  region. 

In  1851  Captain  McNeill  assumed  command  of  the  Com- 
pany's shiji  Una,  which  later  was  burned  by  the  Indians  at 
Neah  Bay.  He  was  also  for  a  time  in  command  of  the  II.  H. 
Company's  shij)  Nenid^  during  which  time  she  made  a  voyage 
to  London  and  return. 

l'>er  ready  for  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  world,  we 
soon  find  Captain  McNeill  in  charge  of  several  northern  ])usts, 
and  finally  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  important  station  of 
I'ort  Simpson,  wiiich  position  he  continued  to  lill  until,  after 
a  long  and  faithful  association  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, he  retired  from  active  business  life  and  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  great  monopoly  in  the  year  i86i.  After  leav- 
ing the  Company's  service  he  retired  to  his  farm  on  Point 
Jonzalo,  Vancouver  Island,  where  he  built  a  line  resilience 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  liis  days  surrounded  by  his  large 
family  and  all  the  comforts  which  his  life's  work  well  merited. 

Ca])tain  McNeill  was  a  man  of  sterling  (pialities,  just  and 
honorable  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man,  and  the  absence 
of  that  dotninating  spirit  which  so  fiequetitly  characterizes 
men  in  less  laomincnt  positions,  made  him  a  general  favoritt 
not  only  among  his  inferiors,  but  also  among  men  of  hi-hci 
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si'ssL'ii  o(  a  very  stront;  constitution,  which  ('arrictl  him  safelv 
lhr()U_t4h  the  n\aiiy  hanlships  with  whirh  the  ]iioneer  whites  of 
ih.is  western  domain  had  to  l)altlc  until  1S75.  'I'hen  after  an 
iUness  of  only  two  (hiys — the  result  of  a  severe  cold — the  old 
pioneer  (  ajjtain  was  piloted  across  the  dark  river  from  whence 
no  voyay;ei  returns, 
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liancroft,  in  his   "llistorv  of  the  \(jrth- 
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speaks  lluis  of  the  capfai 


"  llesides  being  an 
ii)le  se-.nan   and   a  sliarp  trader,    Mi  \eill   was  a   thoioui^hly 
hones,  man,  and  he  served  the  ("ompmy  well  and  faithfully." 

The  j)eoi)le  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  es|)ecially  of  liritish 
Columbia,  must  ever  be  indebted  to  Captain  NIcXeill  for  many 
important  events  as  the  result  of  his  long  and  useful  life  among 
the  fur-trapers  and  Indians  of  the  North  l*aciti(-  Slojie.  Not 
only  is  he  associated  with  the  first  discovery  oi  the  North 
Tacitic  coal-tielcis  ;  the  disclosure  of  Victoria  and  l\s(|uimalt 
harbors  ;  the  founding  of  Hritish  Columbia's  capital,  but  also 
with  the  first  disc(»very  of  gold,  which  a  few  years  later  led  to 
the  famous   Kraser  river  excitement. 

It  is  very  probable  that  (aptain  McNeill  he.ded  tlic  first 
j»arly  of  piospectors  in  search  of  gold  in  Mritish  Columbia,  ami 
my  belief  in  this  is  strengthened  by  the  contents  of  two  letters 
written  by  the  captain  to  James  Douglas  (later  Sir  [ames 
1  >ouglas,  governor  of  British  Columbia),  which  ihanied  to 
i-omo  under  my  notice  wditn  engaged  in  collecting  material  for 
tics  work,  ami  from  wdiicli  the  following  extracts  have  been 
iij  ic '..  Although  it  has  been  genei ally  understood  that  tiie 
;i:>,t  'scovery  of  goKl  was  made  at  (^Uiecn  Charlotte  Island, 
'-i'M  ll.'i  facts  relating  thereto  have  heretofore  been  \eiy 
me.  ;rv\  hut  as  these  letters  are  the  oii^^iinal  manuscript  they 
can  safely  be  relied  u})on  as  containing  i  correct  account  of 
this  earliest    discovery. 

"  KoRi   SiMi'^o.N,  2o\\\  November,  1S51. 

"  1  \MI>   I  )t>t  (il.A>,   1N<,>, 

"Sir  —  After  leaving  X'iiioria,  I  |)roceeded  with  the  {.  Jh' 
lu  fulfill  your  instructions  of  4th  October,  1S51.  We  had  a 
fni'  run  of  four  days  to  i).  C.  I.,  after  which  a  gale  of  wind 
::;iiie  on  and  detained  us  olT  Cape  Ilenry  eight  days,  conse- 
ipiently  we  did  not  anchor  in  Mitchells  Harbor  until  the  20th 
<  >ct.  On  the  second  dav  after  we  arrived  we  conimencetl 
blasting  the  rock  at  the  oi<l  place.       We  commenced  in  a  vein 
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of  <|uart/  and  were  very  successful.  Tlie  locU  proved  to  be 
rich  with  gold,  as  you  »vill  see  hy  the  specimens  now  forwarded 
l)er  I  )octor  Kennedy.  We  followed  the  seam  or  vein  and 
found  it  deeply  im])regnated  with  gold.  The  vein  seems  to 
take  a  directi(jn  up  the  mountain,  in  fact  our  men  went  half 
way  to  the  toji,  say  300  feet  above  the  water,  and  found  (|uart/ 
rock.  In  my  opinion,  gold  will  be  found  in  many  places  here- 
after on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  as  (|uart/.  rock  can  be 
found  in  every  direction.  We  found  it  in  four  ditTerent  places 
in  Mitchell's  Harbor,  but  had  no  time  to  examin':  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  had  to  leave  otf  blasting  and 


(put  tlie  ])lace  lor  rort  :  ';  '  .nn,  on  account  01  annoyance  we 
experienced  from  the  nati'.  Fhey  arrived  in  large  numbers, 

say  30  canoes,  and  were  mu-  jileased  to  see  us  on  Inst  ar- 
rival, but  when  they  saw  us  blasting  and  turning  out  so  much 
gold  they  became  excited  and  commenced  dejuedations  on  us, 
stealing  the  tools  and  taking  at  least  one-half  of  the  gold  that 
was  thrown  out  by  tlic  blast.  I'hey  would  be  concealed  until 
the  rejiort  of  the  blast  was  heard  and  then  make  a  rush  for  the 
ore.  A  regular  scramble  between  them  and  our  men  would 
then  take  ])lace  ;  they  would  take  our  men  l)y  the  legs  and 
haul  them  away  from  the  gold.  Some  blows  were  struck  on 
those  occasions,  and  the  Indians  drew  their  knives  on  our  men 
often,  \s  ho  linally  took  fright  and  would  no    remain  longer. 

"  The  natives  afterward  brought  a  (juantity  of  gold  to  me, 
for  which  I  tiaded,  and  now  forward  per  the  Una,  together 
with  that  obtained  by  ourselves  through  blasting. 

"  \'our  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  II.  McNeiij." 

In  the  other  letter,  which  is  (piite  lengthy,  but  contains 
little  else  of  interest  on  this  subject,  he  writes  thus:  "The 
gold  obtained  by  us  at  Q.  C  I.  through  blasting  weighed  59 
pounds  10  o/..  The  men  wished  it  to  be  valued  at  Victoria  by 
you,  as  they  were  afraid  if  divided  here  that  some  of  them 
would  get  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  rock." 

Although  nearl)  twenty  years  have  passetl  since  the  hand 
that  wrote  these  lines  extended  a  last  farewell  to  earthly 
friends  ;  and  although  one  by  one  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  since  passed  away,  so  that  now  but  few  is  left  of 
all  his  old  companions,  yet  the  name  of  Captain  McNeill  re- 
mains the  same,  securely  locked  in  the  pages  of  history. 
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([•\>r  till!  following'  interostiiit^  narrative  I  am  t^xceediugly 
grateful  to  Mr.  CluirU's  H.  Wixxlard,  a  pntiiiiiietit  citi/mi  of  I'on- 
laiid,  Orogou,  also  senior  member  of  the  old  established  tirm  of 
Woodard,  Clark  tt  Co.,  wholesale  drug','ists,  of  that  city.  It  was  re- 
ceived from  the  writer  in  resijonse  to  communications  which  I 
directed  to  him,  as  to  numerouB  others,  when  enf4af,'ed  in  collecting' 
information  for  this  history.) 


What  I  Know  About  the  *' Beaver" 


OK 


The  Narrative  of  a  Fraser  River  Prospector 

of  1859. 


Till".  SI'IRIT  of  adventure  wliich  had  been  inspired  in 
the  American  puhHc  by  tlie  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia had,  at  the  j^eriod  of  which  we  write,  subsided, 
l)ut  was  not  wholly  extinguishe«i.  l-ike  the  smouldering 
ember,  which  needs  but  a  breath  to  fan  into  new  life,  so  the 
latent  elements  of  restless  desire  for  new  fields  to  e.xplore  and 
prosjiect  needed  but  the  least  encouragement  to  supply  the 
motive  force.  That  encouragement  I'ame  in  little  less  than  a 
decade,  and  though  reports  at  tirst  were  l)Ut  meagre,  yet  as 
"The  hills  are  always  green  fai  away,"  so  the  scene  of  this 
discovery,  though  yet  farther  remote  than  that  of  the  earlier 
("alifornian  gold  tields,  was  moic  alluring.  Those  subtle 
agencies  by  which  stories  arc  magnified  in  pro|)ortion  to  the 
distance  of  transmission,  and  the  number  of  times  repeated, 
were  a  j^otent  agency  in  inaugurating  what  became  known  as 
the  I'raser  river  excitement  of  J 857  and  '58. 

'i'he  location  of  this  new  11  Doradi^  was  upwards  of  7,000 
miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  most  direct 
route  of  travel  at  that  time  available.  Such  news  as  had  been 
received  in  the  "States"  was  of  that  character  which  inter- 
ested transportation  comjtanies  w  ere  desirous  of  disseminating; 
and  that  the  public  pulse  res])on<led  to  the  agencies  employed 
is  best  attested  by  the  extent  to  which  the  l''raser  river  fever 
extended,  testing,  as  it  did,  the  caj)acity  of  the  tiansportation 
companies  to  their  utmost  to  accommodate  the  exodus  of 
fortune-hunters. 
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riie  price  of  lickels  from  New  \'ork  to  San  Krancisco  rose 
to  $3CX)  and  $350  for  first  caMii  ;  $250  for  second  (  ahin,  and 
$150  for  steerage.  It  was  in  tlie  inontli  of  August,  1.S5S,  that 
a  party  of  four  young  and  inex])erienced  hoys — of  which  the 
writer  was  one — under  the  guidanv:e  of  a  man  of  middle  age, 
arrived  in  New  \'ork  en  route  to  tliis  faraway  Fraser  river. 
'The  fiftli  and  eldest  of  our  |)arty  had  been  to  California  during 
the  palmy  days  of  '49,  and  enjoyed  the  ])roud  distinction  of 
being  called  an  old  California  miner,  whi(h,  to  our  youthful 
minds,  constituted  him  high  authority  not  only  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  gold  mining,  but  nearlv  all  other  matters,  and  in 
conse<pience  our  veneration  for  so  much  cxnciience  and  wis- 
dom was  at  the  beginning  well  nigh  supreme. 

On  arrival  at  New  N'ork  we  found  the  rush  for  tickets  so 
great  as  likely  to  invohe  standing  in  line  a  whole  day  waiting 
our  turn  to  be  served.  Many  bogus  olliccs  were  offering  at 
reduced  rates  tickets  which  might  be  good  enough  so  far  as 
they  went,  but  were  liable  to  leave  the  purchaser  stranded  on 
the  Isthmus  with  insuflicient  means  either  to  proceetl  upon 
his  journey  or  return.  I'ickjiockets,  bunco-steerers,  and  all 
sorts  of  metli(;ds  to  swindle  the  unsophisticated  were  abun<lant, 
and  being  worke<l  with  an  energy  worthy  a  better  cause.  The 
danger  of  bogus  tickets  being  foisted  upon  the  unwary  brought 
ti("ket-brokers  into  re<piisition,  who,  for  a  commission,  would 
negotiate  purchases  ;  and  all  in  all,  tickets  were  on  sale  in  so 
many  ditiferent  offices  that  the  poor  boy  from  the  country,  un- 
used to  the  mob  and  lacket  of  a  great  city,  often  became  so 
bewildered  tliat  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  nor  w  honj  to 
avci'.l  to  escape  robbery.  In  the  face  of  such  disjiaraging  con- 
ditions, 1  suggested  to  our  parl\  that  as  I  had  letters  to  a 
prominent  gentleman  in  the  city — this  was  ('harles  i\.  riltt)n, 
l".s(|.,  a  merchant,  resident  agent,  coirespondent  and  partner 
of  the  well-known  banking  house  of  Ladd  \  lillon,  Portland, 
Oregon — who  hatl  very  kindl}'  offered  to  do  anything  he  could 
tor  me,  that  we  should  ask  him  to  secure  our  tickets  for  us  : 
i)ut  the  old  California  miner  declared  himself  espial  to  the 
emergency,  and  would  listen  to  no  scdienu-  which  tended  to 
tlisparage  his  ability  to  cu\)t  with  the  m\riad  of  shari)ers  that 
abounded  at  every  turn.  The  other  mend)ers  of  our  jiarty 
were  awed  into  acquiescence,  while  I  rc;riained  ]>ainfull\'  in 
the  minority.  This  constituted  my  liist  act  (jf  insubordination 
against  tlie  superior  intelligence  of  the  oUl  Forty-niner. 
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However,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  factions  should 
proceed  independently,  agreeing  to  meet  in  the  evening  at 
French's  hotel  to  compare  notes,  which  we  did.  I  confess 
that  my  heart  was  heavy  when  the  fact  developed  that  while 
my  ticket  was  by  the  steamshij)  Star  of  the  IVes/,  sailing 
direct  for  Aspinwall,  their's  were  all  by  the  trranada,  to  sail 
on  the  same  day,  but  to  proceed  via  New  Orleans  and  pick 
up  passengers  there  awaiting  transjiOrtation,  thence  direct  to 
Asjnnwall.  There  is  said  to  be  no  loneliness  equal  to  that  of 
a  stranger  in  a  great  city,  and  I  pictured  my  own  isolation 
among  a  throng  of  more  than  a  thousand  passengers,  among 
whom  there  would  not  lie  one  solitary  familiar  face  ;  but  as 
there  is  said  never  to  be  any  great  loss  without  some  sliglit 
gain,  so  my  loss  in  this  instance  was  not  without  its  compen- 
sating features,  for,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Tilton's 
agency,  I  liad  saved  $25  in  the  j)rice  of  my  ticket,  and  with 
even  better  accommodations,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  than 
furnished  on  the  Granada.  'I'wenty-five  dollars  saved  to  a 
jioor  boy  was  a  large  sum,  and  to  my  jjractical  ideas,  I  com- 
puted it  as  equivalent  to  being  paid  about  a  dollar  a  day 
wages  for  the  voyage,  which  I  regarded  as  rather  a  good  omen 
under  which  to  begin  tlie  new  life  and  experiences  that  were 
opening  out  before  me. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1858,  the  two  steamers  sailed 
from  New  ^'ork,  ours  having  r,ioo  i)assengers,  the  otlier  700, 
after  taking  on  the  New  Orleans  comjjlement.  These  were 
exclusive  of  the  resj^ective  crews — the  statutes  regulating  cubic 
air  si)ace,  or  limiting  numbers,  being  alike  inoperative  and  a 
dead  letter.  At  As[)inwall  we  awaited  the  Liranada,  and 
then  all  j^roceeded  by  railway  to  Panama,  where  uj)on  arrival, 
to  our  consternation,  we  found  but  one  steamer  i)rovided  to 
take  the  combined  aggregation  of  passengers  from  the  other 
two.  The  prolilem  of  transportation  became  one  fraught  with 
great  danger,  but  as  l)ut  few  of  us  had  means  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  await  the  arrival  at  Panama  of  the  next  steamer 
a  month  later,  and  if  we  had,  even  then  there  was  no  assur- 
ance that  she  too  would  not  be  loaded  beyond  her  capacity, 
there  was  no  alternative  l)Ut  to  proceed.  The  cupidity  of  the 
steamshij)  company  saw  in  the  rich  harvest  that  woulcl  result, 
if  they  could  but  land  this  vast  cargo  of  human  freight  safely 
at  its  destination,  money  enough  to  either  conqiromise  or  pay 
damages  in  any  suit  for  violation  of  passenger  laws,  and  they 
decided   to  jnish  us  forward  at  all  hazards. 
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The  Sottora  was  one  <if  the  ohl  si^lc-wll^^•l  steamers  of 
those  days,  and  even  at  tluit  date  was  regarded  as  hclongin^ 
to  that  genus  of  a(|uatic  architeitme  clnistened  hy  the  old 
Foity-nineis  as  a  "  traveHng  coffin."  Altogether  the  auspices 
under  which  that  voyage  was  undertaken  were  not  encourag- 
ing. It  affords  a  striking  ilhistration  of  the  risks  and  dangers 
to  which  men  will  cxjose  themselves,  more  especially  that 
class  of  men  who  embarked  in  those  days  in  the  mad  rush  for 
fortunes  in  the  gold   mines. 

At  length  we  were  all  al)oar(l.  The  order  "heave 
anchor'*  liad  been  given,  antl  as  we  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
roadstead  the  gun  was  tired  announcing  our  departure.  A  few 
moments  served  to  demonstrate  tlie  peril  wliich  threatened  us 
should  we  encounter  a  rough  sea  :  as  the  crowd  of  passengers 
moved  to  the  starboard  side  to  view  the  receding  shore,  the 
old  steamer  came  nigh  turning  a  somersault,  a  catastrophe 
which  was  for  the  moment  averted  by  the  jiromjit  action  of 
the  officer  of  the  deck,  who,  in  stentorian  tones,  ordered  us  to 
"trim  ship,"  a  proccs.s  which  was  accomplished  by  direct- 
ing us  first  to  port  and  then  to  starboard.  This  man(cuvre 
became  a  necessary  exercise  during  the  daytime  for  the  whole 
of  that  voyage  in  order  to  maintain  an  even  keel  ;  in  other 
words,  to  avoid  turning  clear  over.  During  the  daytime  tlif 
ever  varying  position  of  such  a  vast  deck-load  presented  a 
problem  in  gravitation  which  employed  the  untiring  vigilance 
of  the  officer  on  deck. 

There  was  seating  capacity  for  but  little  more  than  half 
the  passengers,  anil  baggage,  boxes,  and  everything  that  wouKl 
serve  the  puri)osc  was  brought  into  retiuisition,  while  many 
reclined  at  full  length  upon  the  deck.  At  night  every  avail- 
able device  seemed  to  be  emidoyed  to  supj)ly  sleeping  places, 
"Standee"  berths  were  erected  wherever  a  niche  afforded 
space,  while  on  top  and  underneath  the  tables  in  the  dining 
saloon  every  foot  of  space  was  in  demand  as  a  bed.  I'he 
cabins  were  so  opi)ressively  hot  at  night  that  as  many  as  couhl 
were  glad  to  spread  their  blankets  and  bunk  on  the  uj:)per 
deck,  where  we  lay  like  candles  in  a  box  ;  in  fact,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  even  cross  the  deck,  except  at  the  regular 
alleyways,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ofiicers,  had  to 
be  maintained.  During  the  i|uietude  of  night  the  vessel  was 
able  to  accomplish  fair  headway,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an 
even  keel  allowed  the  wheels  to  do  about  ec|ual  work,  while 
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(luring  the  <lay,  owing  to  the  constanl  rolling  motion,  but  one 
was  in  the  water  at  a  time. 

At  Ac,a]nilco  we  took  alxjard,  in  addition  to  ovn  regular 
rei|uirenients,  150  tons  of  roal  for  ballast,  which  for  a  <lay  or 
two  served  somewhat  to  steady  us,  but  as  consumption  grad- 
ually reduced  this  weight  we  again  took  on  our  rolling  motion, 
which  was  never  overcome  until  we  were  hnally  moored  to  the 
dock  in  San  Francisco.  Fortunately  for  all  jiarties,  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  smooth,  otherwise  no  one  might 
have  l)een  left  to  tell  the  story  of  that  voyage,  which,  in  other 
respects,  was  uneventful  but  for  two  incidents,  one  of  w  hich 
l)eing  that  we  brought  to  California  the  first  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  which,  two  weeks  later, 
was  made  the  occasion  for  the  greatest  public  demonstration  in 
San  F'rancisco  which  up  to  that  time  had  occurred  in  her 
history.  The  other  was  that  ours  was  the  largest  single  ship- 
load  of  passengers  ever  landed  on  the  Pacific  shore  of  North 
America.  There  were  over  1,800  souls,  exclusive  of  crew,  and 
for  many  years  **  shipmates"  u])on  that  voyage  were  to  be  met 
fre<iuently  and  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Coast,  no  matter 
how  remote. 

We  landed  at  'Frisco  September  16,  1858.  About  250  of 
the  passengers  immediately  instituted  damage  suits  against  tiic 
steamship  company  for  violation  of  passenger  laws,  which, 
after  dragging  along  for  months,  were  finally  compromised, 
some  getting  their  full  fare  returned,  others  a  small  amount.  I 
think  mine  netted  me  $25.  Here  wf  learned  the  first  dis- 
paraging reports  from  the  Fraser  river  niines.  However,  as 
we  had  come  so  far  and  were  then  so  near  our  objective  point, 
it  was  decided  by  the  old  Forty-niner,  captain  of  our  party,  to 
accept  the  statements  of  no  one,  but  to  proceed  anil  '...de  our 
ow  n  investigations.  I  w  as  to  ren\ain  in  San  Francisco  .0  await 
a<l\ices  from  the  other  four.  Another  purpose  of  my  remain- 
ing was  that  in  event  of  disaster  to  the  miners,  I  might  be  able 
to  contribute  funds  to  relieve  them.  In  a  few  days  they  em- 
barked by  steamer  for  V^ictoria,  from  whence  they  went  as  far 
as  Hill's  Bar,  two  miles  below  Fort  \'ale,  where  they  decided 
to  go  to  mining.  I  received  occasional  letters  from  them,  but 
as  the  expressage,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  was  then 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  on  each  letter,  as  opportunity  oflfercd  for 
its  transmission,  and  the  mining  operations  of  my  friends  not 
very  remunerative,  letters  were  few,  and  such  as  reached  rac 
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not  very  encouraging.  They  had  resolved  to  winter  on  Hills 
Bai  anil  in  the  spring  move  on  to  the  rhom|iS(»n  river,  a  hjng 
way  by  the  tedious  methods  of  travel,  further  up  the  li;\ser. 
I  was  to  (:on)e  on  in  the  spring  and  join  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  had  formed  the  acpiaintance  of 
three  ohl  California  miners  who  had  come  down  from  Amador 
county  on  their  way  to  the  same  region.  Of  this  parly  was 
one  Charley  Tosey — I  never  knew  his  correct  name,  hut  learned 
this  was  a  nickname  given  him  in  the  mines  hy  reason  of  his 
having  hailed  from  I'osey  county,  Indiana,  which  appellation 
ever  after  followed  him — another  was  I'rank  Vincent,  and  the 
third  Charles  Spaights.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  small  stat- 
ure, of  middle  age,  mild  mannered,  and  much  given  during 
his  leisure  moments  to  literary  reading  and  the  science  of 
assaying,  liis  miUl  manner,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
neither  indulged  in  j)rofanity,  whisky  nor  tol)acc(j,  inspired  in 
me  sentiments  of  resj)ect  which  ripened  into  regard  and  finally 
culminated  in  my  joining  his  party  to  the  mines.  We  were 
detained  some  lime  in  Frisco  waiting  for  the  season  to  open 
on  the  Fraser  river,  and  finally  in  the  month  of  March  we 
sailed  for  V^ictoria  on  the  steamer  Xort/ierner — since  wrecked 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mendicino.  I'pon  reaching  that  ]iort  later 
news  from  the  Fraser  river  was  that  it  was  yet  too  early  to  cu- 
ter the  mines,  so  we  remained  some  days  at  Victoria,  and  at 
length  took  passage  on  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  C(jmpany's 
steamer  Beaver  for  Fort  Langley,  a  trading  post  some  forty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  and  an  intermediate  base 
of  supplies  between  Victoria  ai?d   Fort   N'ale. 

The  Beaver  was  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  marine 
steamshi})  architecture,  constructed  apparently  more  with  a 
view  to  carrying  freight  than  passengers.  At  all  events,  if 
there  were  any  comfortable  cabin  accommodations,  none  of 
my  party  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access,  much  less 
to  occupy  them.  We  stood  huddled  together  for  mutual 
warmth  on  the  afterdeck  like  cattle,  and  indeed  with  less  i)ro- 
vision  for  our  comfort  than  is  nowadays  provided  for  cattle. 
A  small  awning  Covered  but  half  the  deck  passengers,  and 
afforded  but  little  protection  against  a  heavy  driving  storm  of 
sleet  and  snow  which  followed  us  from  start  to  finish,  while 
those  unable  to  get  positions  un<ler  it  had  no  jtrotection. 
Fortunately  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  trip  was  its 
brevity,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  impress  a  lasting  memory 
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merit  of  slaiincliness,  and  she  cerlainl)  inoved  as  in(liistiiou> 
as  her  patron)  niic,  for  she  kept  ste;"lily  hufteting  head  winds 
and  a  heavy  sea  until  she  landed  us,  (.lren<'hed,  i(dd  and 
hunj;ry,  hut  withal  ihanUful,  at  l''ort  Lani;ley. 

Here  we  foun<l.  as  at  \  ictoria,  lari^e  nundiers  o(  miners 
waiting  for  the  season  to  o]ien  uji  ;  l)ut  though  too  eaily,  we 
deeided  to  push  on  as  soon  as  we  could  procure  a  suitable  In- 
tlian  canoe  and  pilot.  I  was  especially  anxious  to  proceed  lest 
my  friends  should  lea\e  llilTs  Bar  before  our  arrival,  so,  after 
some  days'  delay  at  l.angley,  we  securetl  a  large  dug-out  and 
an  Indian  pilot,  and  addeil  such  other  things  to  our  outfit  as 
had  not  been  procured  at  \'ictoiia.  We  had  a  tent,  tlour, 
bacon,  beans,  sugar,  a  case  of  bi)oks  belonging  to  Spaights, 
and   a  keg  of  whisky. 

Our  party  had  here  been  augmented  by  four  persons  be- 
sides the  j>ilot,  which,  with  all  our  t)uttit,  re(piired  a  very  large 
canoe.  This  secured,  the  jnocess  of  loailing  engrossed  about 
as  much  attention  as  a  ste\edore  usually  bestows  on  a  clipper 
ship.  At  length  everything  was  in  reatliness,  and  a  large 
crowd  of  idle  men  had  assembled  on  the  bank  to  witness  (.ur 
dei)arture.  We  were  ranged  four  on  either  side,  each  with  an 
Indian  paddle,  while  the  pilot  took  his  position  at  the  helm 
with  another  paddle  as  a  rudder.      At  the  word  we  pushed  off. 

Providence  has  wisely  ordained  that  we  cannot  look  into 
the  future.  Were  it  otherw  ise,  many  of  our  joys  and  much  of 
our  unhapi)iness  and  misery  would  be  anticipated.  If  on  that 
inclement  March  morning  we  could  have  "  crossed  the  bridge 
before  we  came  to  h,"  I  am  certain  that  the  number  of  pro- 
spectors in  that  canoe  would  have  been  diminished  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  one. 

Hence  it  was  undoubtedly  belter  that  we  could  not  then 
leali/.e  that  the  many  previous  disciuiiforts  encountered  since 
leaving  home  were  but  mere  child's  play  in  comjjarison  to  the 
real  hardships  which  were  yet  in  store  for  us.  Whether  any 
of  the  others  had  an  intuition  of  this  I  cannot  say,  but  if  there 
had  been  any  exuberance  of  feeling  it  must  in  a  great  measure 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  j)arting  salutations  from  the  idle 
crowd  that  had  assend)led  on  the  bank  to  witness  our  dei)'ul- 
ure.  They  seemed  one  and  all  lo  predict  the  wreck  of  our 
craft  ere  we  should  proceed  many  days  on  our  journey.     Sev- 
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eral  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  designate  this  or  that  article  of 
the  cargo  10  vvhicli  he  would  hiy  claiii)  when  the  wreckage 
should  come  drifting  down  the  stream.  The  jneference  seemed 
largely  for  the  keg  of  w  iiisky,  which  wa-  -^  notable  index  to 
the  character  of  the  crowd.  But  there  was  jne,  a])j<arently  of 
a  higher  scale  of  intellect,  who  singled  out  Mie  library  as  the 
object  of  his  special  (|ucst. 

The  setting  out,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  not  of  a  cliaracter 
calculated  to  insj'ire  us  with  particularly  bright  hoj)es. 
Whtlher  others  of  oui"  ))arty  had  any  misgivings  I  know  not  ; 
to  me,  however,  the  laws  of  comiKMisation  brought  some  relief 
in  the  thought  that  in  encountering  new  dangers  which  might 
be  in  store  for  us,  we  were  leaving  behind  others  which  might 
be  lurking  in  ib.at  promiscuous  crowd.  We  had  hardly  ]iro- 
ceeded  a  do/en  boat  lengths  ere  we  came  near  capsizing,  a 
catastrophe  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  dexterity  of  our  Indian  j)ilot,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  a 
favorable  landing,  .)eyond  the  lange  of  vision  of  that  jeering 
crowd,  we  beached  our  canoe  and  began  the  process  of  dis- 
charging and  re-stowage  of  (  argo.  We  had  slowed  all  our 
]>lun(ler  amidship-s  and  too  hif;h  above  the  gunwales,  in  ordei 
to  give  ample  room  ancl  more  comfort  to  each  man  with  his 
jiiiddle.  This  tendered  our  craft  c-ranky  or  top  heavy,  and  it 
became  necessary,  in  ord.er  to  avoid  capsizing,  U)  stOA  all  our 
heavier  goods  well  along  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  so  tlo- 
ing  we  discovered  to  our  dismay  a  check  or  split  extending 
along  the  ijain  of  the  wood  of  the  canoe,  well  below  the  water 
line,  which  became  a  menace  to  such  goods  as  would  be  ruined 
by  getting  wet.  CaiUking  wouUl  only  serve  to  distend  the 
check  and.  iricrcase  the  difticulty,  and  as  we  had  no  means  at 
i...ud  foi-  patching,  we  must  either  return  to  Langley  for 
another  canoe  or  jiroceeil  as  best  we  could,  bailing  the  water 
out  whenever  it  should  encroach  too  far  upon  our  cargo.  One 
horn  of  the  dilemma  thus  in\olved  our  personal  safety  ;  tV,e 
other  the  loss  of  the  goods.  After  viae  deliheration,  we  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  overburdened  craft  by  taking  alternate 
turns  ol  walking  along  the  river  bank,  so  that,  for  instance, 
four  should  walk  while  four  should  remain  aboard  ;  but  as  the 
very  swift  current  made  it  necessary  to  cross  and  recross  the 
river  frecpiently.  in  ortler  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  numerous 
eddies,  this  must  at  such  crossings  make  vhe  embarkation  of 
the  entire  ]tarty  absolutely  imperative.  Finally  all  was  rear- 
ranged, and  we  proceeded  on  our  way  until  approaching  night- 
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fall,  when  we  pitrhe<l  our  tent  mid  «  ainc  to  camp  on  a  project- 
in}^  [)oint  of  land  amid  the  lieavicst  snowstorm  which  I  have 
ever  experienced.  The  snow  of  the  jirevious  wintei  was  yet 
rem:\ining  to  the  deptli  of  two  feet.  Up"n  this  we  piled  up  tlr 
boughs,  u[)on  which  we  sjMcad  our  blankets,  which,  by  the 
way,  were  so  saturated  that  it  became  necessary  to  wring  the 
water  out  of  them  before  turning  in.  Such  was  camp  life  on 
the  Fraser,  and  this  my  tirst  night's  experience  in  that  nomadic 
style  of  life,  the  thoughts  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  score  yeais,  are  far  from  being  cheerful, 

'I'o  the  balance  of  our  party — all  old  miners  inured  to 
hardship.s — this  phase  of  life  was  not,  pcrhajis,  (piite  so  trying. 
At  any  rate  they  had  the  advantage(?)  of  .S])aights  and  myself, 
for  they  sought  consolation  in  the  contents  of  "that  keg," 
wliile  we  relied  u])on  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature.  I"he 
following  ilay,  stiff  and  aching  in  every  joint,  we  resumeil  our 
weary  journey.  I'he  river  was  low  and  the  current  so  rapid 
that  in  places  where  it  was  necessary  to  cross  to  the  op])Osite 
shore  we  would  take  our  places,  head  for  some  point  far  al.'ove 
and  across  the  stream,  and  ihen  strike  out,  every  man  bemling 
to  the  task  with  a  strength  born  of  desperation,  often  landing 
half  a  mile  below  and  opposite  our  starting  point.  At  others, 
where  the  current  was  so  strong  that  we  could  make  no  hea<l- 
way  against  it  with  our  paddles,  all  except  the  Indian  would 
man  the  '.ow-line,  whi(  h,  being  several  hundred  feet  iir  length, 
admitted  of  our  clamberinf^  alon<z  far  in  atlvance,  sometimes 
wailing  iti  the  cold  snow  watei'  from  the  mountain  ])eaks  which 
ascended  abruptly  from  the  ri\er  on  either  side  to  great  height, 
.igain  scaling  jiroj--  ting  points  of  rock,  climbing  o\ei  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  at  others  over  bars  that  \sere  covered  with 
boulders  worn  so  smooth  An<\  round  that  we  were  contiinuilly 
slipping  and  falling.  In  this  manner  we  woid-  make  a  few 
miles,  when  weaiy  an<l  almost  famislied  we  \' ould  camp  for 
the  night. 

.Some  days  of  this  sort  of  life  liua!l_^,'  brought  us  to  Hills 
Har,  only  to  find  that  my  ttjmpanions  had  been  gone  some 
ten  days  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  '['homi)S»)n  river — lOO  miles 
farther  tip  the  I-'raser.  I  thanked  (iod,  however,  that  1  had 
reached  a  human  habitation  where  I  could  at  least  lecuperate 
from  the  biuises  and  lameness  occasioned  by  that  trip. 

There  were  proba'dy  a  hundred  or  two  of  miners  on  1  Idl's 
Bar,  among  them  m  my  old  friends  of  our  party,  which  was 
now     iivided    ami    parceleil   out    among  a   number  of  miners 
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cabins.  I  was  assigned  to  that  of  Captain  Bowen,  wlio  had  a 
very  conifoi  table  log  lutt  in  w  hicli  he  was  living  by  himself, 
lie  had  in  former  days  ijeen  a  sea  captain,  and  true  to  the 
instincts  of  a  sailor,  was  a  wliole-souled  genercnis  man.  Me 
made  me  (|uite  welcome  and  comfortable.  It  was  yet  too 
early  to  do  prospecting,  as  the  snow  was  too  dcej).  Some  old 
estai)lished  mines  that  were  well  opened  were  able  to  work 
two  or  three  hours  at  midday.  After  recovery  from  the  hard- 
sliips  of  the  trip,  I  tried  my  hand  at  prospecting,  but  as  all  the 
good  mining  ground  had  already  been  located,  there  was  little 
to  be  gained  in  this  direction,  andtheold  captain,  who  seemed 
to  have  taken  <|uite  a  fancy  to  me,  not  only  generously  per- 
mitted me  to  work  his  ground,  but  also  loaned  me  a  rocker 
and  instructed  me  in  its  use.  V>\\i  1  could  make  but  poor  pay, 
ami,  after  a  few  weeks  with  but  indifferent  lesults.  was  glad 
enough  to  join  my  party,  who  had  returned  iliscouraged  from 
the  upj)er  country.  So,  bidding  adieu  to  the  good  captain, 
Mr.  Sjiaights  and  the  others,  we  embarked  in  another  canoe 
voyage,  retracing  the  course  of  the  former.  The  downward 
voyage  was  as  full  of  pleasure  as  the  other  had  been  of  misery, 
and  we  were  sorry  when  it  was  so  soon  over. 

This  proved  to  be  the  extent  of  my  mining  operations  and 
jircjsjiecting.  The  only  souvenir  that  [  retain  of  that  exj^eri- 
ence  is  one  solitary  gold  linger  ring  o(  my  own  mining,  and, 
]ierhaps,  a  few  twinges  of  iheumatic  jiains.  More  recently  1 
liave  received  from  Messis.  McCain  \  Men/ies,  N'ancouver, 
B.  C,  a  medal  made  from  the  copper  t)f  the  old  Beaver:  and 
this  recalls  me  to  my  subject.  <  )f  the  old  Beaver  others  may 
be  in  a  p'osition  to  su|)j)ly  more  extended  reminiscences  of  her 
life  and  history.  For  me  and  thousands  of  others,  who  ever 
grateful  to  the  *'  bridge  that  carries  us  safely  o'er,''  she  will 
always  have  a  green  place  in  our  memories.  Peace  to  her 
ashes. 

C.    11.    WOODARI). 
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View    Looking  Northeast,    Showing  the   I^ntrance  to   Burrard 
Inlet,   British  Cohimbia,        Lying  in  the  foreground, 
stranded  ujwn  the  rocks  beneath  Observation 
Point,  is  the  Steamer  "Beaver." 


Ph()to^'rai)li  taken  in  1891. 
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(Lest  the  reader,  after  perusing  this  chapter,  might  question 
tlie  propriety  of  its  insertion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  in  justice  to  my- 
self as  well  as  rej^ard  for  tho  reader's  feelings,  that  it  has  very  little 
connection  with  li..^  rest  of  this  work,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  will 
bo  found  interestinj,'  to  such  persons  only  as  are  already  concerned, 
or  who  may  become  concerned,  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.) 


-     Historical  Mementoes    - 

-    OF  THE    - 

''Beaver's"  Copper  Remains. 


THIS  IDEA  of  making  medals  of  metal  of  the  steamer 
Beaver  is  entirely  original,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  existed  heretofore.  We  have 
no  record  or  knowledge  of  any  medals  in  time  past  heing 
stamped  out  of  metal  having  historical  connections,  which  fact 
of  itself  tends  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  these  /leaver 
souvenirs. 

A  relic  such  as  this,  whose  worth,  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical relations,  increases  with  age,  is  of  little  or  no  value 
unless  its  identity  is  assured  ;  and  in  order  to  accom])lish  this 
it  must  be  marked  and  an  authentic  record  also  preserved.  In 
the  British  and  other  leading  museums  of  ^he  world  there  are 
relits  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  gi-be,  upon  some  of 
which  has  been  placed  an  almost  jiriceless  value  simply  because 
their  identity  has  been  satisfactorily  proven.  Therefore,  I 
fully  realized  from  the  start  that  in  onler  to  gain,  or  even  hope 
to  gain,  the  confidence  of  the  pui)lic  in  respect  to  these 
souvenir  medals,  it  would  he  necessary  to  give  some  proof  that 
they  were  genuine.  But  how  was  this  best  to  be  accomjilished, 
was  a  subject  for  earnest  thought,  in  order  to  answer  the 
perfectly  justifiable  (questions  :  "  How  do  we  know  that  these 
medals  are  made  of  copper  of  the  steamer  Beai'er'r^  "  What 
guarantee  have  we  got  that  they  are  genuine?"  After  seri- 
ously considering  this  matter,  it   seemed  the  only   course  to 
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pursue  was  to  jnoduce  all  the  evidence  in  ni}  power  that  would 
tend  to  prove  tiiat  these  medals  were  as  represented.  In 
the  lirst  j)la(;e,  as  a  protection  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  inter- 
ested j)ublic,  it  was  necessary  tiiat  the  manufacture  of  tliem 
should  be  controlled,  and  for  this  i)urpose  patent  and  copy- 
rights were  secured  and  the  designs  also  registered.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  seemed  most  essential  that  my  name  should  be 
stamped  on  the  face  of  each  medal,  as  persons  securing  them 
would  very  naturally  wish  to  know  who  was  responsil)le  for 
the  statements  made  thcieon.  Another  commendable  feature, 
and  one  which  no  doubt  will  be  met  with  favor,  is  the  fact 
that  each  medal  has  a  private  number  of  its  own  stamped  upon 
its  edge  in  sunken   figures. 

I'Or  the  manufacture  of  these  medals  a  heavy  screw  press 
was  constructed,  and  with  this  1  am  enabled  to  do  the  stamp- 
ing myself,  or  have  it  done  under  my  own  instructions,  and 
can  therefore  conscientiously  warrant  these  medals  as  real 
relics  of  the  steamer  Beai't'r.  As  no])rocess  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  which  cojiper  can  be  jierfectly  cast,  the  metliod  of 
turning  out  these  medals  is  similar  to  that  em])loyed  at  mints 
in  making  coins.  Kirst  the  metal  is  cast  into  Hat  bars,  after 
which  it  is  jilaced  lietween  hardened  steel  rollers  and  rolled 
out.  As  tlie  metal  passes  l)etwecn  these  rollers  it  bec(^mes 
hard  and  brittle,  and  rcipiircs  annealing  se\eral  times  liefore  it 
is  finally  rolled  down  to  the  desired  thickness.  These  sheets 
of  metal  are  then  ])laced  under  a  punch,  which  cuts  them  uj) 
into  ciicula'  pieces  as  neai'  the  si/e  of  the  medals  as  jiossible. 
These  blank  medals,  or  coins,  so  to  speak,  are  then  placed 
singly  between  highly  tempered  steel  dies,  which  are  set  under 
the  press,  and  a  pressure  of  about  lOO  tons  or  u])wards  jier 
s(|uare  inch  of  surface  is  retpiired  to  fuice  the  cold  metal  into 
the  recesses  of  the  finely  engraved  steel  which  transfers  the 
im]>ression  and  completes  the  uuMhil.  Steel  tiies  of  the  nature 
of  these  are  \ery  cosily,  and  no  doubt  to  the  great  majority  of 
l)ersons  their  cost  would  seem  most  excessive.  They  are  en- 
graved by  jwactical  die-sinkeis,  s]iecial  skill  being  reipiired  in 
tempering  them,  especially  for  these  medals,  which  is  owing  to 
the  unusual  hanlness  of  the  metal,  causetl  by  mixing  the  brass 
or  i)ron/e  portions  of  tire  machinery  with  the  cojiper  fastenings. 
'This  blending  not  only  places  a  ipiantity  of  both  metals  in 
these  souvenirs,  but  imparts  to  the  medals  themselves  a  hard- 
ness which  will  preserve  the  impressions  much  longer  than  if 
made  solely  of  the  copper. 


The  lirst  of  those  medal  rehcs  of  the  Hearer  issued  lueas- 
med  I  11- lO  iivhes  in  diameter  and  weighed  about  i '4 
ounces  each.  While  these  were  heinjj  stamjicd  an  accident 
was  met  with  in  which  the  dies  were  s])oiled,  and  owin^  to  the 
belief  that  smaller  ones  would  give  e((ual,  if  not  l)etter  satis- 
faction, it  was  decided  to  not  make  any  more  this  si/.e,  as  the 
saving  of  metal  was  an  important  consiileration.  These  large 
medals  contain  an  illustration  of  the  wrecked  steamer  Beaver, 
also  apj)ropriate  wonling  aro\ind  the  i^erijihery  on  the  one 
side,  wliile  on  the  other  is  a  telling  inscription.  These  were 
numbered  from  I  t(j  12  consecutiN  ely,  then  liie  ligures  3,  6 
and  <)  were  left  out  entiiel}-,  after  which  the  numbering  con- 
tinued thus  :  14.  15,  17.  iS,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,27,28,40,41, 
etc.,  the  last  one  l^earing  No.  54S.  As  there  were  only  226 
me<lals  in  this  issue  they  sold  very  ([uickly,  tirst  at  $i  each, 
then  at  $1.25,  and  it  seems  that  some  of  them  have  since 
changed  liands  at  ])rices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $5  each. 

I'he  second  and  next  si/e  measured  i;/s  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighed  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  each.  Besides  being 
relics  of  the  steamer  Hca:  er^  these  w  ere  intended  as  souvenirs 
commemorative  of  America's  four  hundredth  anniversary.  On 
the  reverse  side  from  the  one  showing  the  wrecked  steamer  is 
a  re])roduction  of  the  Santa  Maria,  Columbus'  shii>  of  1492, 
signifying  the  first  famous  sailing  vessel  to  America  and  the 
til  St  steamer.  In  adtlilion  to  the  illuFtrations,  both  sides  of 
this  medal  contains  a  suitable  inscription,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  in  all  probability  these  will  ccjmmand  a 
high  price  in  the  near  future  ;  for  of  all  the  ditferent  styles  of 
World's  I'\'iir  souvenirs  that  were  issued  during  the  years  1892 
and  1893 — and  I  feel  sure  many  will  agree  with  me  in  this — 
none  can  com])aie  with  tiiese  from  an  historical  j)oint  of  view, 
which  fn(~t,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  sooner  or  later 
place  a  hige  premium  on  this  special  design.  These,  after  be- 
ing minted,  are  stamjied  consecutively  from  No.  i  upwards. 
The  selling  price  for  tlie  jiresent  is  fixed   at  75  cents  each. 

It  will  always  be  found  very  gratifying  to  those  securing 
these  souvenirs  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  just  how  many  of 
them  have  been  stamped  before  the  one  whiih  they  have 
gained  i)ossessit)n  of.  .\  record  of  the  numbers  is  kej^t  as  the 
medals  are  stamped,  and  never  are  two  of  the  same  design 
issued  with  corresponding  numbers.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant question  relating  to  these  relics,  and  one  which  is 
repeatedly  asked,   is  :    "  How  many  of  these  medals  are  you 
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going  to  manufacture?"  As  this  will  depend  on  the  demand 
for  the  present  issue,  as  well  as  on  the  demand  for  the  next 
anticipated  issue  of  smaller  dimensions,  it  is  impossijjle  to  state 
at  this  writing  the  exact  number.  Still  it  may  he  pleasing  to 
the  interested  public  to  know  that  the  output  is  limited  to 
1,050  pounds.  When  this  amount  of  metal  has  been  worked 
up,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  it  is  my  intention  to  notify  the 
public  of  the  fact  through  the  press,  stating  at  the  same  time 
the  exact  number  of  medals  in  each  separate  issue. 

The  total  amount  of  coi)i)er  and  composition  metal  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer  Beaver  which  I  secured 
weighed  just  about  1,085  pounds,  and  consisted  of  a  vast 
assortment  of  copi)er  bolts,  which  formed  her  fastenings  ;  sev- 
eral sets  of  main  shaft  bearings,  which  weigh  about  45  j-»ounds 
per  pair  ;  various  other  sets  or  smaller  dimensions,  a  variety 
of  copper  tul)ing,  several  brass  plungers,  a  number  of  valves 
and  numerous  small  devices  belonging  to  the  shii)'s  machinery, 
besides  two  large  bronze  condenser  valves,  which  are  excep- 
tionally line  curiosities  of  old-time  marine  engines.  Of  this 
1,085  pounds  it  is  very  jjrobable  that  some  of  the  pieces  may 
be  disposed  of  as  they  are,  which  of  course  would  reduce  the 
number  of  medals  accordingly.  But  in  the  event  of  the  entire 
lot  being  used  for  the  medals  there  will  be,  as  above  stated, 
not  more  than  1,050  pounds  of  these  relics,  as  the  amount  of 
waste  in  recasting  and  manufacturing  will  l)e  considerable. 

As  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  demand  for  these 
medals  will  be  enormous,  and  wishing  to  extend  the  metal  as 
far  as  possible,  I  intend  to  issue  another  size,  which  will  only 
weigh  about  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  each  and  be,  in  diameter, 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  twenty-five  cent  silver  coin.  In 
general  design  these  will  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  issue, 
but  in  addition  to  these  being  interesting  relics,  they  will  be 
found  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  brooches,  bracelet  bangles, 
watch-guard  charms,  cuff  buttons,  and  various  other  useful 
ornaments  of  apparel,  and  owing  to  this  special  j^ains  will  be 
exercised  in  their  manufacture.  It  is  quite  Ukely  that  two 
styles  of  this  size  will  be  issued.  Should  this  be  the  case,  and 
no  others  introduced,  which  is  most  probable,  the  output  of 
these  medals  will  thus  include  the  three  different  sizes  above 
described,  and  these  will  contain  four  slightly  varied  designs. 

In  all  likelihood  the  lovers  of  curiosities — and  they  are 
legion — have  never  before  had  such  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
acquiring  so  valuable  a  relic  at  so  small  a  cost,  and  that  they 
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are  not  slow  in  perceiving  this  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  these 
medals — although  their  existence  is  as  yet  scarcely  known  to 
the  public — have  already  found  their  way  into  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  the  United  States  of  America  and  various  parts  of 
Canada.  Many  thrilling  and  romantic  associations  hang 
round  these  historic  medals,  which  no  doubt  will  always  jirove 
a  source  of  interesting  pleasure  to  their  possessors,  who, 
through  generations  to  come,  will  treasure  with  a  strange  fas- 
cinating interest  these  mementoes  made  of  copj)er  of  the  tirst 
steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  America,  the  fust  to  round 
Caj)e  Morn,  and  the  first  to  rutlle  the  waters  of  the  great 
Pacific.  I'erhajis,  also,  many  will  prize  them  highly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made  has  been  to 
that  lonely  isle  in  the  far  Southern  Pacific  famous  the  world 
over  as  "Robinson  Crusoe's  Island."  In  addition  to  these 
interesting  connections,  these  medahj  have  other  special 
charms,  for  ihey  contain  metal  of  machinery  made  by  the  tirst 
firm  that  ever  manufactured  jnactical  steam  engines,  and  are 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  celebrated  name  of 
Watt.  Their  relation  also  to  the  famous  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
l)any  makes  them  valuable  souvenirs  of  lasting  historical  in- 
terest. But  as  this  chapter  is  not  intended  altogether  as  an 
advertisement,  but  rather  as  a  method  of  describing  as  nearly 
and  clearly  as  ])OSsible  all  particulars  relating  to  the  manufact- 
ure, etc.,  of  these  medals,  I  shall  conclude  this  article  by  say- 
ing that  my  earnest  hope  is  that  every  person  who  may  secure 
one  or  more  of  these  mementoes  will  regard  them  as  true  relics 
of  the  steamer  Beaver^  and  be  as  sanguine  that  such  is  the 
case  as  if  they  had  gone  to  the  wreck,  secured  the  copper  and 
made  the  medals  themselves.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  these 
medals  are  genuine,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  they 
have  been  honestly  rej^resented,  which  statement,  it  's  most 
gratifying  to  know,  has  already  been  received  by  many  as  a 
tru'hful  assertion.  And  as  an  examjile  of  this,  following  is  a 
co])y  of  the  first  order  for  these  meflals  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive,  and  which,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
highest  institution  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cannot  fail  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  valuable  manner  in  which  these  histori- 
cal medals  are  prized.  A  long  list  of  orders  since  received 
from  various  quarters,  also  letters  expressive  of  gratitude  from 
persons  who  deem  themselves  fortunate  in  accjuiring  so  fine  a 
relic,  could  also  be  published,  but  such  a  move  would  be  en- 
tirely too  commonplace  in  this  connection. 
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Although  it  is  scarcely  probaMe  that  it  would  jiay  anyone 
to  go  to  the  exjtense  and  risk  of  counterfeiting  these  medals, 
still  before  purchasing  it  will  be  well  to  see  that  the  auth(ji's 
name  (C  \V.  McCain)  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  each  one, 
otherwise  you  will  be  ])erfectly  justitied  in  regarding  them  as 
false  imitations.  Therefore  beware  of  any  medals  not  bearing 
this  imprint,  but  claiming  that  the  metal  is  of  the  steamer 
/n'arer.  The  above  name,  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  sizes, 
appears  (|uite  consjiicuously  in  raised  letters  near  the  periphery 
of  the  medals,  but  in  the  case  of  the  small  ones  it  will  be  found 
embossed  in  very  line  lettering  \ipon  that  portion  of  the  medal 
representing  the  rocky  clitl. 


(Tliis  copy  (»f  nil  order,  liorctofovc  meiitioncul.  from  th«^ 
liiltrary  Dupflrtmcnt  of  tlio  Hous-l'  of  Commons,  ro(iuircs  a  word  of 
»'X])IiUnition  owiii^,'  to  the  address.  I  nuiy  stato  that  tlu;  address  is 
tliat  of  my  fatlu-r,  who,  l)y  the  way,  lias  not  only  kindly  assisted  in 
iM'inf^in;^  forward  tliosf*  medals,  i»ut  also  in  collecting  isonie  inii)ort- 
ant  information  for  this  history;  and  tlie,  Lil»rnrian.  as  will  l)t!  seen, 
haviiij^  previously  learned  that  he  mi^'lit  seeiire  these  souvenirs 
through  him  directetl  the  eoiunninication  thither.) 


l.lKkAKV    ()!■     I'AKI.IAMEN  1,(1 

Dominion  oi-   Canada,    s 

OriAWA,  31st  Dec  ,  1892. 

D.  \V.  McCain,  1-S(j., 

Port  Colborne,   Out. 

M\  Dkak  Sir — I  have  received  your  adthess  from  Mr. 
I.  J.  Murphy,  of  Toronto,  and  herewith  enclose  to  you  a 
money  order  for  ($5.00)  live  dollars,  ft)r  which  you  will  ])lease 
send  to  me  live  coi)ies  or  speiimens  of  yt)ur  medal  {Bearer) 
by  Canadian   e\i)ress. 

When  you  have  your  pamphlet  on  the  medal  ready  for 
issue  please  send  two  (2)  copies  of  it  to  this  Library,  witli  in- 
voice of  same  in  duplicate. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

L.  I.  Casali.i,  pro. 
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iShortly  after  Uih    •  li 
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CiTv  OF  Vancouver,        } 
Hkitfsh  Colu.miua,  Canada. f 

CiTv  Ci.EKK's  Ofiick, 
Vancoi  VKK,  Feb.  iSth,  icSo-,. 
<  .  W.  McCain,   I-:s(.., 

\'ancoiiver,  B.  C. 

Dear  Sik_i  Leg  to  acknowledge  the  reieii^t  o(  vour 
souvenn-  medal  made  of  copper  of  the  SS.  AV.rrJ-  ami  h-  ' 
presented  same  to  Council  as  per  your  request 

I   have  been  instructed   to  thank  you  on  their  behalf  for 
h     landson.e  donation,  and   they  trust   that    you  will  be  sue- 
(esslul  m  your  busniess  venture. 

\'ours  truly, 

Tuns.  \'\  McCJiioAN, 

City  Clerk. 
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The  Sad  Ending  of  the  Author's  Last  Trf,> 
in  Search  of  OJd=Time  Naval  ReJics. 


— -  «o«-- 


al  out    the-    closing    hours  of  each    yenr,  •,    vo.nethin.. 

which  seems  to  renetrite  to   tl.M   v^.,-,  •  ".'"^      ^ 

"KU,  With  .  .,eno„.sness  seid,.:,    '  p.  °,       i  ^    ^  ,  ™  ll,';',""" '"^ 


ilello  :   not  ready  yet  ?"* 
l-ookinc-r  u|>.  I    I.eheM    :uy  old   fiie 


iiig  in   the   doorvvnv   with    1 


ml  K.  A.   H 


yellow,  wenhed    feet    protruding   fr 


us   arms   filled   v\it 


i"own  staml- 


»   parcels. 


Us 


:>in   one   of   th 


T! 


won 


contents,   revealing  the  fact   that   the  fanuly  fo 


ese 


i)e  amply 
the  |u)or  fellow  i 
look   uj>on   the   fa 
that  lie  was  now 


pi-ovMed  tor  on  X 
ali/e  that  ne\-er 


ew 


t  eai-  s 


1): 


;ti\e 


le 


I'e.sjjoke 


att; 


joard 

e  di(' 


ces  o 


f  h 


;i;.^ain   m   this  life  should    h< 


leavinL! 


IS  (lear  onc>.      i.itfle  (\u\   J 


token  of  a   fatlier's   1 


'eliind 


U'  reali./e 


blot 


out  the  old  vear  h 


ove,  and    that 


(ew  holiday  gifts  as  the  last 
•efore  antjther  si;n  should 


IS  siari!  would  he  with  its  Maker 


lying  ins  parcels  on   a  table,  he  stoo.l 


minutes  and   then   left   tl 


talking  foi  a  i 


ew 


•  liiidren  s  candy 


le  room,  saying,  "  I've  forgotten  th( 


Aft 


er  a  lapse  of  jirohahlv  fift 


J)eared,  and   hv  this  t 


start, 


O 


ime  everything   was 


een   minutes   he   again    ,eai 


crowbars, 
Th 


ur  Kit  consisted    of  a   lantern,  t 
piece  of  roj)e,    a    sledge- ha 


m   readiness  for  the 
saw ,  two 


lowing   these  over  our  should 


wo   axes,  a 


inrner   and    a 


wedi 


errand 


ers,  we  starte<l   oi 


1    oui 


fn  tal 


I? 

h 

{)(> 


\  few  niinutfs*  walk  (Ujwn  a  siclc  avt'iuie  IdtMight  us  to 
Linton's  l)oal  house,  at  the  foot  of  Canall  street.  1  leie  every- 
thint^  w;is  silent  as  the  gra\e,  sa\e  tlie  dull,  ceaseless  iii)]>le  of 
the  sea  in  the  chinks  of  the  loi;-ll(Kit  on  w  hicli  the  boat-house 
is  .onstiucted.      We  f 
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the  |ihu-e  entirely  deserted  by  tiie 
boatman  and  his  attendants,  but  as  \s  e  had  engaged  a  boat  for 
this  occasion  on  our  retuin  from  the  wreck  the  ]>revious  e\en- 
mg,  we  decided  to  selec  t  one  for  ourselves  from  the  large  num- 
ber that  was  lying  on  the  lloat.  Our  mutual  choice  was  the 
Alice,  a  ft)ur-oared  t-edar  skilf,  sharji  at  botli  ends,  but  with 
ample  seating  accommodaticjn  for  at  least  three  persons.  ( )ur 
leason  for  selecting  this  boat  in  lueference  to  a  larger  one 
wliich  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  on  similar  occasions 
was  that  it  was  much  lighter,  and  therefore  we  would  be  able 
t(j  make  better  he;ulway,  as  we  wished  to  return  before  nud- 
niglit,  on  account  of  this  i)eing  Saturday  evening. 

Launching  the  skiff,  we  stowed  our  luggage  carefully  be- 
low the  seats,  and  then  went  in  seaic  h  of  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  oars.  T'liis  pro\'ed  a  moie  laborious  task  than  had 
the  linding  of  a  bo.it,  as  the  apartments  in  which  the  oars 
were  kept  were  all  locked,  and  in  conse(|uence  of  this  we  were 
oi)lige(l  to  resort  to  a  large  pile  of  culled  oars  and  paddles  at  a 
coiner  of  the  l)oat-house.  liowever,  after  sorting  and  re-sort- 
ing this  ])ile,  we  managed  to  get  four  oars,  which,  although 
slivered  and  cracdicd  and  otherwise  imperfect,  we  ("Oncluded 
would   answer  our  j.)urpose. 

Keturning  to  the  boat,  we  tied  each  of  the  rowlocks  with 
a  (ord  to  tl^ic  gunwale  so  as  to  pre\ent  their  loss  in  case  they 
slunild  happen  to  jump  out  of  ])lac  e.  This  accomjilished,  we 
took  our  positions  in  the  boat,  Mr.  Hiown  as  stroke,  while  I 
manned  the  forw  ard  (jars.  As  we  pushed  from  the  dork  the 
musical  strains  of  a  hiass  band  floated  (j\er  the  waters,  lendiiig 
ajipaicntly  new  /eal  to  the  oars  as  they  cut  the  watei'  witii 
.|uickening  stroke,  Rending  plK;si)horic,  glowing  eddies  whirl- 
ing in  rajjid  succession  along  tlie  sides  of  our  little  craft. 

'The  night  air  was  clear  and  cold,  yet  we  plied  our  oars 
with  a  vengeance  that  soon  sent  the  lu^t  blood  coursing 
through  our  veins,  and  that  made  our  frail  skifil"  seem  like  a 
thing  of  life  as  it  bcjunded  out  into  the  darkness.  One  by  one 
the  dim  lights  of  the  city  faded  from  our  view,  until  wc 
lounded  Ihockton  I'oint.  when  suddenly  the  entire  undulating 
island  of  glittering  aic  lights  vanished  from  our  view. 
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A  (i(.;s(  lij'tion  of  \'anc-oii\ei  "s  harbor  and  atljact'iit  \\;,:ci's 
at  tins  junct\ue  will  Jjcst  sei\e — unless  already  fnmiiiir  \\;t!i 
tlie  place — to  give  the  reader  a  cleaier  understainlin;;  oi  ihe 
course  \ve  took,  and  of  our  perilous  situation  on  the  o((  ;.<-ion 
of  w  hit  h    I    write. 

()|)ening  off  the  ( iulf  ol  (  li'or^da.  tivc  miles  north  o|  :  he 
l-"raser's  mouth,  is  a  hnije,  S(|iiarely-formed  sheet  of  '.\atei 
known  as  I'.nglish  l^aw  Tlie  southern  Ijoundary  of  this  Uay  is 
formed  l>y  a  wooded  promontoiy  of  the  mainhmtl  projecting 
out  into  tlu'  gulf  a  distance  of  some  se\en  miles,  where  it  sud- 
dien!)  teiininates  in  a  loun  led  hhdf  lalleii  I'oint  (irey.  The 
northern  b'^nindaiy — sHghth-  concave — runs  jiarallel  to  the 
s(nithern,  which  in  a]ipearance  it  (loselv  resembles,  except  that 
the  land  ra])idly  ascends  from  the  water-line,  until,  only  a  few 
miles  back,  it  terminates  in  snow-capped  peaks  4,700  feet 
above  the  sea.  'idie  sijuare  face  of  the  j^eninsula,  on  w  hicli 
stands  the  city  of  \'ancouver,  extends  nearly  across  the  bay  at 
right  angles  to  its  sides,  thus  supplying  its  eastern  boundar)' 
and  forniing  a  bay  live  miles  by  seven  in  extent. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  this  bay  the  waters  creep 
through  a  narrow  tdiannel  to  the  east  a  distance  of  some  tiuee 
miles,  forming  a  beaut  if  il  lagoon  known  as  l'"alse  Creek,  while 
at  the  northeast  corner  lies  the  entrance  to  tlie  magnilicent 
land-locked  harbor  of  Buirard  Inlet.  This  harbor,  (jr  sound, 
extends  twelve  miles  eastward  with  an  average  breadth  of 
.diout  two  nules,  while  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  along  the 
north  shore,  a  channel  a  nule  in  width  runs  four  leagues  to  the 
northward  among  jutting  rocks  and  steej)  mountains,  w  hich  in 
places  i^lunge  almost  perpendicuh.rly  into  ninety-live  fathoms 
o(  cold,  calm  sea,  lemark.ible  for  its  transparency  and  luirror- 
like  surface. 

'I'he  ]irincipal  ba_\'s  of  tlu'  Inlet  are  situated  on  the  S(>uth 
shore,  as  the  main  channel  and  (  urrenls  follow  along  tlie  noith 
bank,  rendeiing  the  coast  line  on  that  side  conijiaratiN  (dv 
stiaight. 

The  waters  enter  Ihirrard  Inlet  through  a  narrow  pass 
scarcely  a  <piarter  of  a  mile  in  breatlth,  which  gradually  in- 
creases untd  Brockton  Point  is  reached,  iialf  a  league  beyond. 
Here  the  narrow  neck  of  water  suddenly  becomes  a  spacious 
ba\ ,  reaching  nearly  through  the  land  to  the  south,  and  almost 
\inites  with  the  waters  of  l"alse  ("reek,  thus  forming  the  penin- 
sula   on    which    the    cit_\    proper    is    erected,      just    inside    of 
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Brockton  Toinl  lies  Dead  Mrm's  Island,  while  'neyond  lliis  a 
slender  arm  of  fhe  Inlet,  known  as  Coal  Harbor,  forces  its 
way  west  toward  I'nglish  Hay,  almost  severing  the  triangular 
point  from  the  mainland.  This  small  jiear-shaped  penih.-iula 
compiises  the  famous  Stanley  Park,  covering  in  extent  some 
nine  lunnlred  and  tifty  acres  ;  also  the  Brockton  iNjint  athletit- 
grounds,  situated  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  which  on  state 
occasions  aie  connected  with  the  city  by  means  of  a  steam 
ferry. 

The  wateis  of  Ihnrard  Inlet,  including  the  Xortli  Arm, 
cover  an  area  (jf  about  thirty-ti\e  Sfpiare  miles,  and  being  tide- 
water, are  raised  and  lowered  twice  each  tlav  throuLih  the  nar- 
row  channel  that  opens  from  Mnglish  P»ay,  During  the 
shortest  days  of  the  year  the  tides  are  exceedingly  low  ;d)out 
midnight  ;  tlien  again  during  midsummer,  when  the  '/lays  are 
the  longest,  the  tide  readies  its  lowest  mai"k  about  noonda}-. 
At  these  two  periods  af  the  year  the  lise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in 
this  harbor  is  close  to  fourteen  feet,  w  hid'  causes  the  w  ater  as 
it  Hears  low  mark  to  rush  through  the  gateway  with  terrific 
foice  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  each  long  tide.  iUit  during  the 
remainiler  of  the  twelve  months,  the  variation  I'eing  conside"- 
ably  less,  the  current  is  much  leduced. 

During  the  low  tides  in  the  midsummei-  of  1802,  the  hull 
of  the  old  /)V(?7-V7' rap'idly  disappeared  as  relic-seekers  from  far 
and  near  visited  the  wrec'<,  eager  to  possess  a  sinivenir  of  the 
pitjneer  steamer.  Also,  duiing  the  m(.)nth  of  December,  wlien 
on  many  r.ights  lames  Men/ies,  I'Mward  lirown  and  myself 
rowed  to  the  wreck  and  succeeded  in  getting  almost  every- 
thing vvhicfi  then  remained  woith  carrying  ;u\ay,  even  to  the 
walking-beanis,  or  oscillating  levers.  So  that  by  the  eml  of 
the  year  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  historic  steamer  Beaver 
save  at  very  low  tide,  as  the  ludl  had  all  been  cut  away  excej>t 
a  section  of  the  bottom,  on  which  rested  a  few  chunks  of  iron 
and  :'  promiscuous  pile  of  old  furnace  brick. 

Included  among  these  pieces  of  iron  was  the  centre  por- 
tion of  the  main  shaft,  a  piece  of  forging  about  se\en  and  a 
luilf  feet  in  lergth  by  six  im  hes  in  diameter,  with  an  iS-inch 
crank  at  each  end.  This  shaft  my  companion,  Mr.  Blown, 
regarded  as  one  t)f  the  finest  and  most  valuable  relics  in  the 
w  hole  craft,  antl  he  desiied  very  much  to  secure  it  as  an  inter- 
esting ornament  to  place  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  line  new 
residence  on  Mount  IMeasant,  a  suburb  of  the  city. 
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Conset|uently,  it  was  ai ranged  tliat  we  should  go  out  on 
New  \'ear''s  eve  and  free  tliis  piece  from  the  rest  of  tlic  wreck- 
age and  get  it  in  shape  to  fasten  under  a  large  boat,  which  we 
intended  to  take  out  on  the  Monday  night  following.  All 
piei  es  of  iron  that  were  too  heavy  to  ))Ut  aboard  the  boat  we 
wouhl  fasten  underneath  by  means  o/"roi>es  passed  around  o\  or 
the  top  of  the  gunwale.  i'hen  as  the  tide  would  raise  the 
boat,  the  iron  below  wduld  be  floated,  after  which  we  ctiuld 
row  to  the  city,  carrying  in  this  way,  with  comparative  ease, 
pieces  weighing  many  hundreds  of  j)Ounds.  We  had  also  de- 
cide 1  to  totally  abandon  the  wreck  after  Monday  night,  as 
there  would  then  be  very  little  left  worth  going  after,  espe- 
cially at  midnight,  when  the  tri])s  were  always  accompanied 
by   more  or  less  haidship. 

Stiange  to  say,  we  never  realized  that  our  lives  were  in 
danger,  or  at  least  1  never  did,  although  we  had  worked  .ibout 
the  wreck  scores  of  times,  wlien  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide 
the  waters  would  rush  past  us  with  awful  force,  then  at  othei 
times  they  would  api)ear  almost  motionless. 

The  spot  where  the  }lea''er  was  wrecked  is  at  the  north 
west  corner  of  Stanley  Park,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
waters  of  ICnglish  Hay  enter  Hurrard  Inlet,  and  where  the 
channel  at  very  low  tide  is  scarcely  more  than  two  hun<lred 
yards  in  width,  wdiile  at  its  eastern  extremity,  opposite  Brock- 
ton I'oint,  it  is  nearly  a  mile  across.  'I'his  water  pass  is  called 
Lion  tiate,  or  the  First  Narrows. 

If  you  can  picture  the  ettect  of  thirty-tive  si|uare  miles  of 
water,  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  (lowing  through  this  channel 
in  six  hours,  then  you  will  be  al)le  to  grasp  in  a  slight  degree 
the  force  of  the  current — especially  opposite  the  point  where 
the  remains  of  the  Ileai'er  lay — in  which  we  struggled  on  the 
night  in  question. 

A«  we  rounded  JJrockton  I'oint  and  enteied  the  Narrows, 
our  boat  at  each  stroke  of  the  oars  seemeil  to  fairly  rise  from 
the  water  as  it  glided  along  in  the  strong  tide.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  night  was  dark,  the  centre  of  the  channel  ap- 
peared quite  light  when  co'inpared  with  the  inky  blackness  on 
either  siile,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  heavy,  dark  foliage 
of  the  overhanging  trees  along  the  park  side  of  the  stream  cast- 
ing a  lurid  reflection  over  the  channel,  which  completely 
destroyed  the  water-line.  This  being  obliterated,  we  wero 
unable  to  determine  our  rate  of  speed,  as  objects  on  the  shore 
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were  umlisccinihle  ;  had  il  Itcen  otherwise,  it  is  veiy  prohal^le 
that  we  wouhl  have  seen  our  (hmgcr  aiul  ran  the  boat  ashore, 
where,  hy  waiting  until  about  tl^e  turn  of  the  tide,  we  could 
liave  continued  our  voyage  with  comparative  safety. 

A  line  shell-])ave(l  driveway  follows  on  the  brow  of  the 
bank  arcjund  Coal  Har!)or  to  Brockt(jn  Point;  thence  west 
along  the  Narrows  to  its  mouth  ;  thence  south  along  the  shore 
<jf  i'jiglish    Hay  back    to   the   city.      As  it  skirts  the   Narrows 
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giving  a  graceful  ascent    to  this   magnificent   road,  as  it  grad- 
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the   coiling   waters,  until,  at   an   elevation   of 


two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  dire("tly  above  the  spot  wl.ere 
the  I!ea7'^r  met  her  fate,  Observation  I'oint  is  gained.  The 
vertic  al  rocky  face  of  this  sheer  precipice  forms  a  most  befitting 
monument  in  the  background  of  the  many  photogra])hs  which 
have  been  produced  of  this  faithful  old  steamer — once  the 
pride  of  the  great  Hudson's  Bay  Com])any — as  she  (juietly  re- 
jjosed  in  her  last  resting  place. 

.\s  our  boat  shot  down  the  stream,  the  gently  rising 
ground  on  our  right  made  it  a])i>ear  almost  as  though  we  were 
sliding  down  a  bank  of  water.  Suddenly  there  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  small  frame 
building.  This,  although  scarcely  discernible,  we  at  once 
recogni/ed  as  the  storehouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  submerged 
city  water  I'il'e  lines,  .\s  we  swejH  past  this  clearing,  which 
at  once  gave  us  our  bearings,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  channel  yet  remained,  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  stole  over  me  as  I  now  fully  realized  that  we  were 
in  the  clutch  of  a  most  terrific  current. 

Never  before  had  we  visited  the  wreck  with  lighter  hearts. 
"  Like  the  swan  that  singeth  liefore  its  death,"'  my  companion 
hail  on  this  occasion  seemed  unusually  cheerful  and  happy. 
But  the  dawn  of  the  transformation  scene  was  already  visible, 
and  as  the  curtain  gradually  lifted,  a  sense  of  seriousness 
rapidly  dispelled  all  merriment.  Our  conversation,  which 
during  most  of  the  trip  had  been  about  the  World's  Columbian 
l'"air  and  the  pleasant  times  we  would  sj)end  together  among 
our  friends  and  relatives  in  the  I'ast  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer, was  brought  to  a  sj^eevly  termination  as  a  rushing  mass 
of  eni-ircling  foam  struck  the  side  of  our  little  craft  and 
whirled  it  clear  around  before  we  were  able  to  again  head  it 
down   the  cliannel.       This   was   the    first   time  that  our  ANce 
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ha<l  heeii  untrue  to  the  oars,  and,  althougli  no  words  wcit- 
sjioken,  I  lielieve  the  sense  of  our  perihius  situation  i  r-.  ame 
mutually  ai)j)arent   as  we   jilunged    on   through   the   ina';dened 


edtlies. 


Just  ahead  was  the  (Gateway,  antl  on  our  righ*,  likt-  a 
}.;iant"s  kee]',  the  rlark,  frowning  cliff  of  ( )t)servation  I'oint 
towered  far  aljove  the  ohject  of  our  (|uest,  while  out  lieyond 
and  awavto  thewestwaid  'dittered  the  SMrav-(lecked  waters 
of  the  (lulf,  as  an  indication  that  the  moon  had  at  last  jiierced 
the  heav}-  storm  cdouds  that  hanked  high  the  eastern  hoii/on. 
As  we  neaied  the  fatal  point,  a  gust  of  dulling  sea-hree/e 
svveiU  around  the  rocky  Muff  and  lingered  on  our  burning 
cheeks.  Turning  my  head  slightly  I  cast  an  anxious  glance 
across  the  ]iort  how  in  the  diiection  of  the  wrecked  steamer, 
hut  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  I  grasjed  the  oars  with  a 
firmer  hand  as  I  noticed  a  snowy  wall  of  hissing  foam — the 
dreaded  tide-rij; — suddenly  lise  from  the  turbulent  deep,  as 
though  some  unseen  hand  had,  at  a  single  sweej),  gathered  in 
all  the  angry  waves,  and  with  these  erected  a  formidable  living 
hieastwork. 

The  boat  gave  a  sudden  lurch  to  starboard,  and  as  I 
turned  round  I  was  startled  to  see  my  conijianion  lying  on  his 
hack  jigainst  the  gunwale,  struggling  to  free  himself  from  his 
left  oar,  whicli  had  been  accidentally  caught  in  the  wliirling 
tide,  forcing  the  handle  against  his  breast  and  thus  holding 
him  in  an  almost  helpless  condition.  f^)uick  as  thought  I 
iunij)e(l  to  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  right  the  craft,  but 
without   avail. 

The  l)oat  sliot  broadside  uiuler  the  foaming  bank,  and 
probably  not  more  than  a  minute  elapsed  from  the  time  it 
listed  until  we  had  sunk  couipletely  beneath  the  tide,  baiely 
giving  me  time  to  exclaim,  "  Hang  on  to  the  boat  '."  I  shall 
never,  never  forget  the  chilling,  indescribable  sensation  that 
passed  over  me  as  the  stinging,  breath-stealing  water  engulfed 
us  on   that  cold    December   night. 

The  l)rain  at  such  times  must  indeed  be  very  active.  A 
thousand  different  things  ajipearetl  to  rush  through  it  at  almost 
the  same  time;  hut  despite  all  this  confusion,  something  kept 
telling  me  to  hold  oi\  to  the  boat,  and  this  I  at  once  deter- 
mined  to  do  at   all  ha/ard. 

In  an  instant  the  unbroken  panorama  of  childhood  scenes 
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.\s  a  hoy  I  had   often  listened 
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with  (leej)  interest  to  my  father — a  iikui  exi'dienced  in  boating 
und  sailing — relate  stories  of  how  different  men  had  hjst  their 
lives  in  the  many  lake  disasters  through  attem])ting  to  swin^ 
ashore,  instead  of  clinging  to  the  floating  wreck.  The  most 
striking  of  these  which  I  now  recall  to  mind  was  in  connection 
with  the  loss  of  the  schooner  Mary  An?i  Rankin^  which  was 
wrecked  oi.  Sugar  Loaf  reef.  Lake  luie,  about  a  league  west 
of  Port  Colborne  light,  on  Octobei  31st,   l<S70. 

It  was  a  stormy  day,  he  used  to  tell  us,  and  the  wind 
fairly  screamed  in  the  rigging  of  the  fleet  of  storm-boun<l  ships 
that  iuuldled  together  in  the  little  harbor.  Many  a  mariner's 
glass  scanned  cautiously  the  foaming  lake,  and  many  a  fervent 
prayer,  no  doubt,  was  borne  away  by  the  chilling  gusts,  as 
they  swept  through  the  little  village.  Hut  soon  intense  ex- 
citement prevailed  ;  villagers  and  seamen  alike  faced  the  sand- 
driving  storm  and  hurried  westward  along  the  surf-ridden 
shore.  There  on  the  reef  in  the  ofling,  a  prey  to  the  wind  and 
the  waves,  lay  a  helpless  shi]i.  with  here  and  there  about  the 
spiay-wra])|)ed  hulk  the  clinging  f(M-m  of  a  seaman.  We 
(Oiddn't  see  the  jioor  boys  peiish  out  there  without  an  attempt 
to  save  them,  so  though  the  sea  lan  wild  and  high,  I  called 
for  volunteers  to  man  the  lifeboat,  said  my  father,  and  at  once 
four  trusty-looking  chajs  stej/jted  Kj  the  front.  These  were 
John  Cooke,  Walter  Lvans,  John  Stanhouse  and  Alexander 
McGregor. 

How  anxiously  every  movement  of  the  l)oat  was  watched 
as  we  b.eat  t;ur  way  through  the  cold  surf  toward  the  fated 
ship.  Hut  it  was  all  to  no  ])urpose,  and  after  making  the 
second  attemj)t  we  gave  up  in  despaii',  for,  do  our  best,  we 
("ouldn't  force  the  swamped  boat  against  the  broken  sea  which 
swept  over  us.  Soon,  however,  the  lifeboat  was  again  seen 
tt)  leave  the  shore  and  plunge  wildly  through  the  foaming  l)il- 
lows,  but  this  lime  it  was  manned  by  a  fresh  crew,  Alexander 
McCiregor  alone  excepted.  Right  into  the  teeth  of  the  fiee/- 
ing  gale  they  forced  the  little  craft,  but  the  wreck  they  never 
reached.  And  as  the  southwest  storm  at  length  tossed  the 
tipturned  boat  ujon  the  shore,  about  a  mile  to  leeward,  it 
brought  back  but  one  of  its  crew — he  alone  had  stuck  by  it 
and  was  saved.  Of  the  vessel's  crew  all  except  the  woman 
cook,  who  had  been  washed  overboard  before  the  vessel  struck 
the  reef,  were  rescued,  for  they  bravely  clung  to  their  stranded 
ship  until  she  went  to  pieces,   then  they  sought  rel'uge  on  a 
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])Oiti()n  o(  ihe  luill,  which  tinally  iliifted  over  the  rocks  into 
the  bay.  where,  th.e  se.i  hein^  less  boisieious,  lliey  wcie  .suon 
reacheil   with   ix  yawh 

just  west  of  the  .|u;unt  «iM  viUage  of  I'oi!  C'olhoiiic,  u'lou 
a  little  luouiid  of  saml,  \  rotected  from  the  storms  by  n  (  lusU-i 
of  sciaj^gy  cedars  and  spreading;  shrubs  of  iiinii)ei",  stands,  or 
did  when  the  writer  used  to  bat  ball  round  the  old  stone 
s(  hoolhouse,  a  neatly  carved  slab  of  marble,  erected  by  i;rate- 
ful  jieople  to  the  memory  of  1',.  II.  Samuelsoii,  Alo.andei 
Mc(iregor  and  another  whose  name  I've  fi)r5^otien — thiee 
heroic  lads  wdio  gave  their  lives  for  their  fellows. 

At  such  times  a  man  who  ran  swim  is  apt  to  take  i  hances 
and  to  jtlace  too  much  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  swimmer, 
and  this  is  probably  the  greatest  reason  why  so  many  good 
swimmeis  lose  their  lives  by  tiiowning.  So  although  I  had 
learned  to  swim  when  a  mere  child  and  was  always  consideied 
a  fair  swimmer  bv  the  boys  at  t!ie  iiort  vvhere  I  was  reared,  1 
now  regarded  m\-  situation  as  fatal  should  1  even  attempt  it. 
'I'o  let  go  of  the  boat  meant  that  I  could  not  hope  to  again 
catch  it,  as  the  eddies  weie  almost  sure  to  take  it  in  tnw  diicc- 
ti(^n  while  I  would  be  forced  in  anothei". 

The  boat  sank  \  ery  lajjidly  and  seemed  to  be  forced  by  a 
down  current,  and  although  it  turned  upside  down,  which  al- 
lowed all  the  luggage  to  fallout,  with  the  exception  of  a  cro.v- 
bar,  which  was  afterwards  ft)und  sticking  under  the  seats,  it 
was  some  time  before  it  rose  to  the  surface.  .\s  we  neared 
the  top  I  could  just  make  out  that  my  friend  was  standing  up- 
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f  the  boat.      Like  myself,  no  doubt 


th 


jiooi  fellow  thought  that   we  were  being  carried   along  in   the 
undei-current,  and    that    pt)ssibly  by  standing  on   the  boat   he 
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;ht  be  able  to  rea(di  his  heail   above  water  and  thus  find  re- 


lief. l<"ully  realizing  that  this  was  a  most  dangerous  jiosition, 
and  that  at  any  time  he  was  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
rushing  waters,  I  endeavored  to  catch  hold  of  him,  but  befoie 
I  could  crawl  along  the  keel  lo  where  he  sto(;d  the  boat  came 
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ie  su 


rface.      As    it    did    .Mr.    Hr^ 


own    (iroi'pcci    aown    aii' 
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caught  hold  of  it.  There  was  no  time  to  speak,  scarcely  to 
gas]),  then  we  were  a  second  time  submerged  beneath  the  roai- 
ing  torrent.  By  the  transj)arency  an<l  feel  of  the  water  I 
fancied  that  this  time  we  were  being  forced  uj)  stream  by  a 
back  current  at  no  great  distance  below  the  surface. 

*  *  it:  *  *  * 
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in  my  t^oyhood  d;i}s  1  iisci  to  j'lacticc  diving  ;i  L;naf 
<lef'.i,  nnd  uftcn  had  my  jilaymatcs  time  mc  to  see  Ikav  lon^  I 
('(mM  remain  under  the  \\atei  without  hreathinj;.  Httle  dii-am- 
ing  tliat  the  time  was  (omiui^  when  my  life  would  depend  upon 
it.  !'erhn]->s  an  explanation  ol  Iidw,  in  my  eslimaticjii.  this  is 
hest  accomplished  mi^ht  Ik-  the  uicins  of  saving  someone's 
life,  although  1  trust  the  leadci  ma)  never  have  occasion  to 
I'lactically  re(|uire  this  ad\ice.  Should  you  fall  intc;  the  water, 
draw  in   all   the   air   your   lungs  are  capable  of  holding,    the 
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close  your  mouili,  anc 
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you   sink   l)elo\\    tlie  surface   be  as 


sparing    of    \-our    breath    as    ]iossU)le,    allowing    it    to    cscajje 
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throusih  the  nose  h 


y  degrees  only  as  necessity  compels 


.eep 


the  lips  tiglitl)-  compressed  so  as  not  to  admit  any  water,  and 
work  your  throat  as  though  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  When 
the  lungs  are  inflated,  or  even  nartly  so,  it  is  comparat  i\  ely  an 
easy  matter  to  rise  to  the  surfac  e,  and  this  in  most  instances 
may  he  acconij)lished  by  simpl\  pawing  with  the  hands  and 
treading  with  the  feet,  then  gasp  a  fresh  breath  and  ymi  are 
prepaied  for  the  next  struggle.  My  o])inion  is  that  a  person, 
although  unable  to  swim,  might  exist  some  time  in   the   water 
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carrying  ou 
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hlan,  and    mucli  longer 
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nn  under  ortlin- 


nrv  circumstances. 


It  was  on  this  ]iarticular  point  that  the  celebrated  l-'.nglish 
swimmer,  (laptain  James  Webb,  jdaced  so  much  reliance  in 
iris  bold  attenij't  to  pass  througli  tlie  Xiagara  whirli)Ool  rapids 
in  the  summer  of  1883.  In  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
just  before  he  started,  he  is  t  laimed  to  have  said  :  "  If  I  can 
only  manage  to  come  to  the  surface  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  minutes,  I  think  I  shall  liave  no  difficulty  in  getting 
through."  If  Ca])tain  Webb  could  remain  under  the  water 
five  minutes  without  breathing,  he  must  have  been  an  extra- 
t)idinary  man,  as  the  great  majority  u(  ])eople,  according  to  my 
e\[!erieni'e,  would  find  three  minutes  (juite  sulhcient.  Still, 
we  are  told  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  as  some  of  the  pearl- 
fishers  have  accomplished  it.  However,  wliether  the  great 
.'^wimmer  overrated  his  slaying  <paalities,  or  was  dashed  to 
death  against  sunken  rocdss,  no  person  can  truthfully  say,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  some  time  later  his  lifeless  l)ody  was 
resciK'd   from   the   river  below. 

I  might  also  say,  Ijefore  resuming  my  narrative,  that  many 
jersons  are  of  the  ojiinion  that  a  boat  will  sink  as  soon  as  it 
tills  with  water.  Hui  this  is  a  mistake,  as  a  wooden  boat  will 
not  sink  unless  it  is  forced   down   by  an  eddy  or  something  of 
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the  likr,  :in(i  wtu  'Iwn  it  will  rise  \u  tlic  suiTuv'e  sot-ncr  or 
InUT.  <  .'f  I'Durse.  sliould  the  liuiit  > ontaiti  a  caij^o,  hallast.  or 
luachinerv  i)f  a  sinkahl  ■  natiiu;.  it  wouKl  iindouhtedlv  "■"  '^' 
the  l)f)tt(iiii  unless  it  she  iM  ha|'poii  to  turn  over  and  iluinp  it> 
burden.  I  f  a  .-  nail  boat  ^ontainin^  I  wo  ]  eisoiis  shoul'i  >  a]  - 
si/e,  in  ni<jst  rases  it  woidd.  be  saO'st  for  its  o(\  ujiants  tn  lawl 
to  th(;  oi'posite  ends,  as  tliere  the\'  wttuKl  have  belter  L«>n!i..l 
anil  not  be  so  aj't  to  1<)S'.  their  hold  by  flie  boat  lolliiij^  river. 
I'hey  should  also,  in  most  instances,  endeavor  t.)  Ueej'  the 
boat  u[iside  down,  as  a  certain  aniount  of  air  nearlv  al\s;iys 
remains  under  a  craft  when  in  this  position,  whicdi  serses  ma- 
terially uj  counteract  their  (.wn  weij;ht  when  resting  on  [\\t 
bo:it*s   bottom. 

•X-  -X-  -A-  *  -X-  * 

It  seemed  is  though  our  little  skitf  would  nevei  rise. 
Still,  althcjugh  my  breath  was  about  exhausted  and  I  'hought 
my  last  liour  had  come,  I  lesolved  to  drown  clinging  lo  the 
b(jat.  as  holding  to  this  seemei!  uiv  only  ]iossible  (dumce  of 
escaj.e.  liut.  to  my  intense  relief,  the  boat  at  last  rost  to  the 
>uifa(X',  when  to  my  utter  ilisappoint  ment  I  discov  red  tliat 
u\y  friend  was  missing.  Sweeping  a  longing  glance  in  ever\ 
direction,  my  sight  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  struggles  of 
my  i'om]';iiuon  in  an  edd}-  a,  short  distance  away,  only  still 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  w  ild  flood.  There  was  something  so 
lieartrending,  so  intensely  sad  about  the  ghastly  pale  fui  e  as  it 
struggled  for  life  in  the  midst  of  that  awful  cuireni  that  for 
many  months  after  it  haunted  me  in  my  dreams, 

lie  seen\ed  to  realize  that  1  was  j'owerless  to  assi^-t  him 
and  to  ))refer  s]>ending  his  last  moments  in  silent  sup])li(  ation, 
rather  tlian  waste  them  in  shouting  for  aitl  ;  for  no  doubt  h« 
well  realized  that  his  moments  in  this  life  were  rapidly  drawing 


to  a  close,  and  that  it  would  be  mad 


ness  to  exjject  human 


help 


to  leach  him  in  that  secluded  spot    before  the  spark  of  life  had 


Med 


No   beseeching  cry    for    help    escape»l    his   lips,    onl\-    'h< 


simple  Muestion 


ilav 


e  you  got  the 


!)0 


at  ?"  This  I  answered 


in  the  aft'irmative,  and  endeaxored  to  cheer  him  up  as  !>est  I 
could  by  offering  encour;\ging  woids,  while  at  the  same  lime  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  take  the  ujiturned  boat  to  him  ijy  lay- 
ing dat  down  and  using  my  hands  as  paddles.  lie  then 
seemed  to  put  forth  an  aliiKJst  superhuman  effort  to  rea(  h  it, 
but  with  little  effect,  as  the  eflort  only  aj.peared  to  kindle  the 


■iJ 


anj;t_'i  of  the  clenit'iit^-  in  then  iicLilish  I'Uipose.  Tlu-  l»iee/c 
tuns  Mdwinj.;  against  the  wliiiling  ti'.le  lashed  it  into  a  fonni, 
in  wliic!),  without  assistant  c,  no  oniinary  man,  much  less  one 


htlle  accustomed  to  the  sen,  coulit  long  expect  to  suivi\e,  es- 
j)ecially  when  he  had  on  n  !'>np  jiair  of  heavy  ruhhei-  lioots  and 
unusually  heavy  clothin<.',. 

As  the  heartless  w  ateis  fnufd  him  hack  an  exclamation 
of  utter  ho|/elessness  luoke  in  tiemhling,  choking  accents  from 
his  lii>s.  My  very  hlood  seemeil  to  freeze  and  reason  itself  to 
ahviosl  depart,  as  this  last  despaiiing  cry,  "Oh  my  !  oh  my  '." 
pierced  tlie  night  and  avsoke  tlie  cciioes  of  that  dismal  place. 
Then  the  merciless  sea  sv\allr)wed  uji  my  dear  friend,  to  never 
again  !>e  seen  in  life.  m)i  yet  scaicely  in  death  ;  foi"  a  strange 
mystery  lurks  ahoul  the  deep,  over-(dianging  waters  o[  this 
channel,  \vhich  suggests  the  sad  thougiit  to  ever  prey  upon 
the  mini's  of  tlie  bereaved  fiiends  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  the  lost  and  lovdl  one  must  e\er  wander  in  its 
watery  shroud,  tossed  and  restless  in  the  cradle  of  the  dee]', 
until  th.al  grea'  day  when  the  sea  and  the  earth  sjiall  give  up 
their  ilead.  Seldom,  veiy  seldom,  is  the  body  of  an  unfortu 
nate  who  sinks  into  the  cold  cmhicce  of  these  waters  to  meet 
death  at  ehl)  tidi-  e\er  recoNcieo.  An<l  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  white  inhabitant  on  these  shores  a  number  of 
Europeans  have  lost  theii  lives  here,  while  many  a  poor  Imlian 
has  been  snatched  by  the  i oiling  waters  from  liis  chiseled 
canoe  and  hurried  away  to  the  "  happy  hunting  ground." 

"bis  hard  to  see  one's  liiend  perishing  almost  within  leach 
and  be  powerless  to  helji  him  ;  and  I  tliink  now  how  truthfull\- 
I  speak  when  1  say  that  leason  almost  forsook  me,  because 
several  times  I  was  on  the  \  eiy  \erge  of  leaving  that  which.  I 
realized  as  my  only  safety,  if  even  sucii  it  was,  and  swimming 
to  the  assistance  of  ni)  struggling  friend.  And  once  when  I 
noticed  how  fruitless  my  attempts  to  reach  him  were,  I  laised 
partly  up  on  tlie  boat  and  stretched  out  my  hands  to  make  the 
plunge,  and  had  m\'  friend  at  that  moment  called  to  me  foi 
helj)  1  believe  that  I  would  no  longer  have  listened  to  reason, 
hut  have  gone  to  Ids  aid,  in  wliiih  case  the  world,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  never  ha\e  knmvn  the  true  story  of  our  fate. 

Was  it  to  relieve  me  from  the  terrible  scene  that  an  eddy 
at  this  moment  seized  the  boat  and  dragged  me  beneath  the 
surface,  restoring  to  no  small  degree  the  sense  of  my  own 
ptrilous    situation:*      I    was    now    left    alone   to   battle  single- 
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ti:in(le<l  with  the  (luel  waves,  wliich.  as  I  Diue  more  rose  to 
the  surface,  seemed  to  laugliiiigly  congregate  and  (hince  with 
h«artless  glee  about  the  sjjot  where  my  ct>m|ianion  had  suc- 
cumhed.  Several  times  after  this  the  boat  was  forced  down, 
hut  I  always  managed  to  retain  my  hold  until  it  again  came  to 
the  to]). 

Although  i)rol)al)ly  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  ofl'  the 
land  and  wrecked  steamer  when  the  boat  first  swam]>ed,  I  ha<l 
at  once  been  swept  out  into  the  bay,  where  soon  the  eddies 
ceased  to  be.  Then,  as  1  lay  tliere  astride  the  uiUurned  boat, 
ga/ing  longingly  at  the  fast  receding  shore,  my  situation,  1 
assure  you,  was  far  from  pleasant  and  one  not  easily  pictured. 

Little  fleecy  clouds  scudded  across  the  grey  distant  moon 
as  it  looked  down  in  pity  upon  the  desolate  scene.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  waters  the  only  sounds  th?it  at  first  reached  my 
ear  were  the  mocking  echoes  of  my  own  frantic  cries  for  help  : 
but  ))iesently  these  weie  joined  l)y  the  low  pitiful  wail  of  a 
foxhound  on  the  mountain  side.  (iradually  the  sounds 
weakened  until  they  were  linally  lost  in  the  murmuring  surf. 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  several  hours  before  I  could  hope  to 
be  driven  ashore  by  the  return  tide,  and  as  my  blood  had  al- 
ready ])ecome  chilled,  I  fully  realized  that  unless  assistance 
came  1  must  soon  ].erish  in  the  tortuiing  icy  waves  which  ever 
and   anon   broke  over  me. 

just  as  the  last  liope  was  dying  in  my  heart,  a  surging 
breaker  swept  j)ast,  anti  as  I  struggled  to  retain  my  numbing 
grasp  on  the  boat  it  was  turned  over,  when,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  discovered  an  oar  still  hanging  in  one  of  the  loo.se  row- 
locks. Mow  it  was  that  I  did  not  notice  this  when  the  boat 
was  right  side  up  before,  and  how  that  forked  piece  of  iion 
managed  to  retain  its  slender  hold  on  the  oar  until  then  is  a 
mystery  which  to  me  will  possildy  never  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. As  I  thankfully  seized  the  oar  and  climbed  inside 
the  boat  it  sank  until  the  gunwale  was  some  little  distance  Ije- 
low  the  surface,  but  by  standing  a  tritle  past  the  centre  the 
bow  rose  above  the  water  and  served  as  a  helm.  Thus  with 
the  w  ater  to  my  w  aist,  and  using  the  welcome  oar  for  a  paddle, 
which  also  servetl  to  keej)  my  blood  in  circulation,  I  heailed 
for  the  nearest  land,  and  if  ever  a  fellow  worked  to  save  his 
life  I  did. 

As  the  joyful  sound  of  the  keel  grating  on  the  rocks  at 
length  reached  my  ear  I  bounded  into  the  water  ami  ilragge<l 


H 
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lie  boat  after  me  until  I  reac  he<l  tlie  sliore.  My  le^s  had  he- 
come  (leadened  with  the  cold,  and  as  I  stag^eied  (jut  on  the 
bank  it  was  with  tlie  greatest  dilticult}'  that  I  at  first  managed 
to  stand.  But  as  long  as  there  is  hope  there  seems  to  be 
strength,  so,  determined  on  not  giving  u\\  I  groped  my  way 
over  rough  boulders  and  driftwood  until  the  home  of  John 
Thomas,  a  rancher  on  llie  north  shoie  of  I'.nglish  Hay,  was 
finally  reached.  As  I  approached  the  gote  the  savage  bark  of 
a  watch-dog  aroused  the  family,  and  as  the  door  opened  a 
cheerful  gleam  of  warm  light  [Merced  th  ■  gloomy  darkness. 

Keeling  through   the  doorway,  the  most    welcome    1    had 
ever  seen,  I   fell   exhausted   into  a  laige  arm  (diair,  just  as  the 


unspoken  word  "safe"  bu/./.ed  in  my  ear.  .Ml  through 
the  remainder  of  that  long  night  I  laitl  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition,  with  cold  drops  vi'  pers])iration  creeping  over  my 
feverish  body,  ready  to  start  at  the  sea-gidl's  momentary 
scream,  which  at  intervals  rang  out  above  the  ceaseless  moan- 
ing surf;  and  often  as  those  unearthly  yells  would  sound  on 
the  still  night  I  would  tartly  aw  ake  only  to  lind  myself  ujion 
a  couch,  in  a  half-sitting  piosture,  staring  wildly  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  not  until  I  had  looked  for  some  length  into  the  grate 
of  smouldering  embers  by  my  siile,  and  aiound  at  the  dim 
walls  of  the  cozy  apartment,  could  I  be  con\inced  that  I  liatl 
not  heard  my  iViend's  beseeching  cry. 


.\s   the  first   sun  of  the    \ew    \'ear   shed    its   gladdeni 


nil 


railiarice  across  the  jewel-crowned  Cascades,  ibxjding  with 
grandeur  the  oinilent  valleys  of  the  West,  I  hade  the  kinil 
])eople  adieu  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  embarked  once  more 
in  the  Alice,  which  had  been  brought  \\\>  to  the  landing  and 
provided  with  an  additional  oar.  It  was  now  flood  tide,  ami 
as  I  rowed  along  the  shore,  telling  those  I  chanced  to  njeel  of 
the  sad  accident  and  requesting  a  search  for  tlie  body,  every- 
thing seemed  transformed  ;  the  flurried  bay  was  now  a  lalm 
exjianse  of  sparkling  sea,  while  the  tempestuous  gorge  had 
become  a  tran(iuil  strait,  beautiful  beyond  compare.  \'et  a 
shudder  stole  over  me  as  I  passed  through  the  de(^eitfid, 
trv^acherous  waters  into   the  harboi-. 

Tlie  chiming  churc  h  bells  jealed  forth  their  i)athetic  note 
of  welcome  just  as  1  delivered  to  the  city  and  my  lost  com- 
panion's bereaved  an<l  crushed  fnmily  the  sad  missive  which 
sent  with  lightning  flash  across  the  continent  a  fatality 
to  head  the  jiress  casualty  column  for  iSoj.    Nes,  a  message  to 


Muaenaturall;'  ^iS:;:^.^^^^^^^^  -   ^'- West  had, 

'l>>wn  from  the  wall  as  -i  w  .     -s.  '  "•'"•'five  ,t  is  lookin^r 

night.  '    '"^'^^''-^  f^>"y  experience  on  that  fatal 


4^ 
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liiiportaiit    l)e\ol(>pnient:-    in    Steasii    Since    Its 


Introduction   in    176Q. 


i(  iU'etuliy  (."oiiijiiled  fro-ii  \'iirii)iis  Aii^ii;  ntic  litcords. 

IT  IS  .\'i  )\\'  universally  acknow  ledj^ed  tiuU  the  hisloiy  ol 
the  piMctiv'al  slenDi  en^ino  ilntes  tvom  janu^s  Watt's  itn- 
pitneinents  anij  inventions  in  1769.  'I'liere  aie,  l-anv- 
ever,  many  instatices  ol  experinunits  with  steam  iiior  ti)  this 
(late,  l)u{  for  these  tlic  wovM  is  little  wiser. 

rerha[)S  the  liist  event  in  this  connection  uoithy  ut  note 
look  jilaee  on  Octohei  i-llh,  I7•"'^,  when  Messis.  Millet  i\ 
Taylor  exhibited  a  small  dniihle  boat,  with  a  paddie-wheel  m 
the  interspace,  on  a  lake  on  Miller's  estate  in  Scotlaml.  The 
boat,  it  app-eais.  \vas  di'iven  by  a  steam  ent;ine  with  4-inch 
brass  cylinders.  idus  exj^eriment  demonstrate  !  'he  fa  t  tiia! 
steam  as  a  motive  power  might  be  successfully  em;  loved  ii, 
large  craft. 

In  1803  Ml.  Symington  built  a  steam-tug  called  the 
i'harlotte  Dunda:;,  which  he  intentierf  to  use  as  a  tow-boat 
on  the  I'orth  and  Clyde  canal,  but  the  agitation  of  the  water 
cause!  b)-  the  large  ])addle- wlieels  wa-s  so  injunous  to  the  (lay 
banks  ihat  the  \'essel  was  tied  up  iind  the  schetntr  designated 
as  a  failuie.  There  seems  to  he  a  differeiKe  of  opinion  regard- 
ing this  vessel.  Some  authorities  claim  that  slie  had  a  large 
stern- wheel  ;  stiii  tlic  prepon'ierance  of  evidence  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  she  was  ]>ro]ieiied  ))y  side  paddle-wheels. 

In  iSo.;  Kichaid  Trevethick  ev!\ibited  a  steam  cavriagi' 
on  the  Mertyr- TynN  ii  tramway  m  Waies.  I'he  wdieels  of  thi^ 
locomotive  were  providsed  wuth  a  cogged  rim  ti>  work  on  ■ 
corres])ond:ing  track  along  the  rails,  and  with  this  contiivaiu  c 
he  manage'.!  to  haul  s«*Tje  ten  t(jns  of  bar-iron  loaded  in  w  »|^ons 
at  the  rate  of  almut  tive  miles  per  hour.  Irevelhick's  loco 
motive  carriage  aj-pears  to  lie  the  hrst  ot  w  hii !-.  ihere  is  an) 
recoi'l,  an'i  altiiougli  the  e.\j>eriment  seems  to  have  been  (]uile 
sue  ■'-''''.  •■  •^-■-  was  but  little  nci'omplished  in  steam  railroad 
ing  I    ^.- 
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Robert  l<"ulton,  an  American   citi/en,  and  a  man  of  spl 


cn- 


(lid  ])iarti(al  ideas,  while  uii  a  lour  aliroad  visited  tiie  unfor- 
lunate  (harlotle  Duudas,  it  seems,  and  obtained  drawings 
of  her  inacliinery.  lie  shortly  aftei  wards  retniiied  home  with 
a  20dioi'se  ]i(nver  engine,  matle  \<s  the  l",ng!ish  linn  of  Hoiilton 
\  Watt,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Robeit  Livingstone,  (cni- 
structcd  a  vessel  at  New  \'ork  called  the  Clernioflt. 

In  icSo7  this  steamer  made  a  passage  up  the  lludson 
river  from  New  \'ork  to  Albany,  which  is  regarded  as  the  lirst 
successful  \x)vaLH.'  bv  steamer,  and  as  a  lesult  the  name  (>{ 
Kobert  h'ullon  has  been  immortalized. 


In  1S12  Robert  P)e!l.  a  Scotchman,  ran  a  small  steamer 
tailed  tlie  Cotiiet  as  a  pleasure  boat  between  (ilasgow  and 
(lreeno(d<,  im  the  Clyde.  This  side-wheel  steamer  was  pro 
l-elled  by  a  lever  engine  ol  4-hoise  powei',  and  .Ulainetl  u  speed 
of  about  six  miles  an  houi.  Hc-ll  is  thus  looked  U))on  as  thi' 
lather  of  steam  na\igation  in  Hritaiii. 

In  1S14  Jolm  Waltei-,  jiioprietor  (jI  the  London  limes 
newsj')aper,  concluded  to  try  steam  j^rinting.  Two  I'resses, 
ihat  could  be  worked  li\'  steam,  were  conseipuntly  placed  on 
the  premises  adjoining  the  main  press-rooms.  Tliese  ])resses 
were  cajiable  of  turning  out  some  1,100  impressions  jier  hour, 
instead  of  250  as  formerly,  and  were  the  invention  of  l''redcrick 
Koenig,  a  (ierman.  The  tiial  was  successful,  and  accordingly, 
on  \o'.-embei-  2Sth,  1814,  the  public  were  informed  that  the 
!  i'lU'S  of  that  tlate  vvas  the  Inst  news]>aper  evei"  printed  by 
sU'am-pro| lelled    machinery. 


In   iSjo,  it  seems,  a  service   of  steaui    packets   was  esiab 


'sheil  loi-  t  he 


U  time  between   llolvhead,  ;ind  l)id)lin. 


In    1820  (.leorge    Stephens  m    ran    i;is    famous  "  Kockel 
locomoti\e   over    a    line    uf   railwax    just    completed    between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.       This  event  marked  the  begniuing 
of  great  aciuevemeiits  lor  the  steam  engine. 

In  1833  a  line  of  railway  was  constructe^i  in  Amciica,  be- 
tween (  harleslon   and    Ilamhurg,  .South   Carolina,  when   over 


tl 


lis   road,  it   seems,  the    I'nited   States  mail  was  for   the  tirsl 


time  transmitted  by  steam.  At  the  encl  of  this  same  year  some 
380  miles  (A  steam  railroad  had  been  iH)nstructe<l  in  the 
United  States,  where  some  ol  the  earliest  experiments  to 
utilize  steam  instead  of  animal  power  on  short  railroads  were 
made. 


-  ^5  - 
On    Au^rnst     '(,t)i     ,\,-       , 
^f^^^iin  packet  /)',v?  v.ri.r/r-'"    ,         '''"'^'Jn's    H-,vCr>.,. 

iliiliiii 


^^'th  a  .small  sieani   v.^c.^..!  ,     '"  ^^ ''^''i  ^  ant  lin  i",;  . 

^'''^iin(lr\-,  iij.,,\i.'/ i'^^'"-^''''    I'oi'rietoi    of  iiw.    i.  .•  , 

'  ^  ^^''^^^"'i'u  -ha,  arontriv- 
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nncc  (UliLT  tii:in  the  ordinary  slide-viih'e  aivl  k'vei  was  U'(|uiieil 
in  (jtdcr  to  secure  comijlete  cuiiiinaiKl   <)\er   the   jiowtT  of  lh( 
lih)W.      Mr.    Xasmyth,    after  iiiakini^-  several    iiiisuccessfnl    al 
iemj'ifs  to  osereonie  this  diHi'nilty,  was  nhout   to  alininhon    tiie 


lamnier    scheme    w 


hen    Mr.    kol)ert    Wilson,    his   entiineerin'/ 


manager,  came  to  ins  rehel   witii  a   heai 


itiful 


mechanical   mo- 


tion.     This  invention   was  attach.ed  to  the  hammer  and  found 


s   every  variety  of   hlow   could    In-  !j;ivep 


Id    1) 


to  work  admiraMy 
witl'iout  further  difficulty.  in  developiuL^  the  throat  resource? 
o[  the  iion  trade,  thi;  steam  hammer  as  an  ituention  has  (louht- 
Ic^s  coiitri!)uted  nnjre  th.an  any  other  of  modern  tinus. 

On  .May  loth,  1S53,  the  (je/'oi'a,  of  350  tons  lunden. 
from  Li\erj)ool,  steamed  uj)  the  Si.  Lawrence  river  and  en 
lered  th.e  poit  of  Montreal,  Canada.  This  vessel  wa.s  the 
propert}'  of  the  Canadian  .Steam  Xavis^alion  ('om]>aiiy,  wh.i(di 
was  th.e  lirst  (:omj)any  to  run  a  line  of  ocean  ste.imshi]'S  into 
Montreal. 

<0n  January  31st,  1S58,  the  (irgat  I\asterii  slid  down  th.e 
ways  into  the  Thames  river.  This  vessel  was  luiilt  for  the 
ivistcrn  Steam  Naviga.lion  Coin|<any,  to  he  used  as  a  inissen- 
ger  ani  freit,',ht  steamer  between  jjigland  and  .\ustralia,  and 
was  constructed  with  a  viev\-  to  carryinLj  2,000  passeiigers, 
5,000  tons  of  merclr.indise  and  15,000  tons  of  coal  for  fuel. 
T!ie  ship  was  j.lanned  by  .Sir  I.  K.  Uruncl  and  built  by  Mr. 
.Scott  Russell,  her  dimensions  beinjj^  as  iollows:  Length,  i^'^o 
feet  between  periiendiculars,  or  692  feet  over  all  ;  brea.dth,  S3 
/er  ])addle-bo\es  ;  height  of  hull,  60  feet,  (jr  70 
warks.       I'his   massive    steanishi')    was    i>rovitled 


feet, 


to   top  o 


f  bul 


with  side  paddle-wheels  56   feet   in   diameter,  while  at  the  end. 
of  a  shaft  160  feet  in  length,  by  24  inches  in   thicl-;ness,  was  a 


scre\'. 


rojHdU: 


w 


ilh  a  swing  of  24  feet.        Th.e 


lie  engmes, 


four  in  numlicr,  had  cylinders  of  14  feet  stroke  and  74  inch.es 
ameter,    while   the    four    screv.    engines    (Boulton    i.\    Watt's 


<li 
m 


ake)  had  cylinders  of  .4  feet  stroke  and  VS4  inches  in  diameter. 
]''our  fnnc.els,  100  feet  in  h.eiglit,  penetrated  hei'  decks  from 
tlie  ten  boilers  below,  while   th.e   masts,  six  in  numb-r,  carried 

l)Out  7,000  yards  of  tMnvas  a.s  auxiliary  to  the  steam   power. 


1  ler  directors  concluded   t.)  smnl   her  across  the  .-Vtlant 


ic  on  a 


trial  t 
leviatl 


nt 


and  act'or 


dingb 


SejUember  iSth,   1S59,  this  great 


lan  move'l  seaward 


on 


rem   th' 


Id 


lames. 


Hut  before  iir 


o- 


ceeding  far  an   explosion   of  steaiw-pipes  took   place  in   whlc 
seven  persons  weie  killed,    \wA  thus  ended  the  lirst  trii 


Aft 


er 


S;  - 


'"'I'.   '■^■<'0,  iUr,;,;;,/):     .,.      '■"'■■'""a  ^"<nh:u»,.u,n  „.  '         ' 

-■';;-:;.<-^n.n>-a.„,,,,;^;:,!-,,^;^e....,,,„. 


^    ,  J'erhaps  Uie  first  atten,,,f    , 
c-rthe  .\tl;,ni; .M.       '^^^"M''    t( 


si 


I  '    <i  III  I     (.  U    I    I  n  ( 'fi    .1  ji         .        •  - -- '^^  *.4  v,  v^«  (      iif      iiiir 


S8  — 


IKjSSlt) 


lyl 


ia\e  hocii  use<l  (tii  cnc  oi  uioif  (jccasions  to  assist  tlu- 


sails,  although  there  seeins  to  he  no   avitheiitif   rcr.ords  to  s 


\\\>- 


stantiate  tins. 


Iliat  this  attenijit  to  utih/e  steam  as  an  auxiliary  motive 
power  on  board  ocean  sailini;  shii>s  was  only  an  exjieriment, 
and  that  the  experiment  was  a  fiiihue,  is  <jaite  aj. parent,  as  it 
seems  the  steam  apparatus  was  taken  ashore  and  ap]died  to 
otlier  purposes  after  hcint^  aboard  the  vessel  but  a  short  time. 
The  Sai'annali  then  ro;itinued  ii>  run  ,is  a  sadin^  ])acket  be- 
tween New  N Ork  and,  southern  American  ports  until  wrecked 
some  three  year;;  latei.  I  )ou!illess  the  fact  tlu\t  this  attempt 
to  employ  steam  in  sucdi  a  temporary  manni'i'  was  at  that  time 
not  considered  an  event  (jl  mu-.h  imj.ortance  accounts  for  their 
not  iKnv  being  in  existence,  so  far  as  known,  any  reliable 
drawings  or  ilescriptions  of  the  craft  i]ut  some  jiatriotic  en- 
thusiasts have  recently  endeavored  to  suj>ply  this  deticiency  by 
having  an  illustration  of  a  steamshij'  engraved  to  correspond 
with  their  idea  of  what  the  Sa'  a)inali  was,  or  at  least  should 
have  been.  And  it  is  to  l)c  regretted  that  anxone  wdio  attempts 
to  write  for  ))ublic  enlightenment  should  peir)rm  the  task 
lo  poorly  and  with  so  little  regaid  foi'  the  truth,  as  has  been 
exhibited  of  late  in  at:coanls  p.ertaining  to  this  vessel.  One  of 
these  articles,  accomi>anied  by  an  imaginary  steamship, 
recently  pvddished  in  several  newspapers,  shows  clearly  the 
object  for  wdiicdi  it  was  written,  namely,  to  (daim  for  the 
United  States  the  lujnor  of  being  th.e  lirst  country  to  inaugurate 
a  transatlantii'  sleamshij)  line.  Ihe  SaaJUia/i  did  not  cross 
the  Atlantic  undei-  steam  from  New  \'ork.  Fiut  that  the 
American  j)eople  as  a  nation  tlo  mil  regard  the  Sara?inah's 
history  as  of  any  sjtecial  interest,  oi-,  quite  probably,  do  not 
regard  her  as  a  steamship  at  all,  espec daily  in  connection  with 
the  transatlantic  jiassage,  an<l  have,  therefore,  no  wish  to  claim 
any  such  honor,  is  (juite  obvious,  as  it  seems  no  reconl  of  the 
event  or  of  the  vessel's  history  h.is  been  preserved  in  the 
national  archives. 

F'ollowing  this  experiment,  some  tv\clvc  years  later,  in 
1S30-1,  the  Royal  William,  a  three-masted  schooner,  was 
built  at  the  city  of  (Quebec-,  Canada.  Idiis  vessel,  after  being 
equipj)ed  some  time  latei'  with  engines  and.  jiaddle-wdieels  at 
the  }iort  of  Montreal,  made  a  voyage  in  iSj}3  across  the  At- 
lantic to  luirope,  where  she  ever  after  remained.  J I  would 
seem  that  the  steam  was  applied  as  a  means  of  pro|iulsion   for 


_  .S9 


M 


own  in  the  ma- 


:i  I'ortion  of  the  oroan  tiiji,  ami  until  a  hie;ik-il 

(:liinci\,  when    onlv  a   sIumI   lime  at   sea,    necessitated,   in    a 


11 


prohahility,    the   entire   use  of  the  sails  for  the    lemaimler  <»f 
the   voyage.      After  hei   airival  in  I-'uroj^e  she  underwent  some 
important   (dian<;es,    whic!:,    when   rompieted.   sent    her  atloat 
as  a  steamei'  of  wai 


In  searehin<;  tiuoiiirh  ;i  jouinil.  entitled  77/c'  I^eoplc's 
Magaii>U\  whicdi  had  its  lurjich  puMishing  house  in  <^>uel)ei- 
at  the  time  the  Roval  William  left,  we  timl  that  no  reference 
whate->'er  is  made  \o  this  \ess(;l  in  any  o{  its  numbers — a  full 
set  of  whi(h  we  have  from  I'el.'ruary  of  that  year,  1S53.  Idiis 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roval  // /7//<7//'/".s' steam -gear- 
ing was  only  I'egarded  as  auxiliary  when  she  saileil  from  <^Uiehec 
foi  ]\nrrland.  r^s  otherwise  moie  importance  woukI  have  iieen 
atta(  heil  to  such  an  event  as  the  Atlantic  being  crosseil  for  the 
tirst  lime  by  a  steamship,  and  the  occurrence  sliould  un<loubt- 
edly,  and    1    think  W(Md<l   have   been,  noted   in  this  journal,  as 


mu 


ch  information  of  a  like  natur'.-  is  xo  be  fi 


ound  m  Its  pages, 
liut  as  the  engines  and  j)addle-w  heels  of  the  /\oyal  \V'illia)H 
appear  to  have  been  of  1  somewhat  permanent  character,  and 
to  have  served  the  vessel  as  a  means  of  propulsion  after  her 
arrival  in  I''.uro])e,  she  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some  degree 
of  ic(  ognition  in  connection  with  the  Atlanli'c  i>assage. 


Aftc 


an  elaiise  (j 


)f  t 


wo 


more   \'e;us   we   lind   anotiier  shii 


navigating  .\llanti-  waters  ivith,  apjiarently,  steam  as  an 
auxiliary.  This  ship  was  called  the  dipt'  Hreton,  and  it  seems 
she  sailed  from  .Sydney,  (ape  Breton,  and  arrived  at  I'lymouth 
on  August  2nd,  iS:;5.  ureordin^^^  to  Lloyd's  list  of  entries  for 
that   \-ear. 

just  here  I  wish  to  say  thai  at  the  time  the  lir.st  Bea'Cr 
medals  were  issued  the  evidence  then  jiossessed  concerning 
early  ocean  vovages  of  vessels  >:assilicd 


is  steamships  was  o 


f 


■a- 


such  a  I'eliable  character  as  seeminiilvto  iustifv  the  idaim  made 

thereon.  ;  a: 

.\:lantic." 


the  Hea't'ey  was  the  tirst  steamer   to   cross  tlie 


iuformatioi:  ha 


;ut 

1  I 


»revious    to    .'jetliiiL:    out    l.ie    ne\ 


I    d 


esiiin, 


)een  collected  relative  to  the  Royal  IVillid/n, 
which,  although    meagre,    was   of  such   a    nature    that    it   was 


'jeeme( 


)est    to    state    onl\'    tlij    oale   on   whuh    the 


/>'eai 


ro 


ssed- 


j)referrnig  to   be  on 


IK 


sa 


fe 


side- 


-and   to   issue 


the 


medals   in   this   way  until   full  authentic  data  concerning  the 
R(>yal  William  could   be  [aocured. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Canadian  authorities  and  historical 
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sorieties  took  slejis  in  the  matter,  whidi  Imally  resulttHl  in  the 
placing  (tf  a  hiass  tablet  in  the  c:oni(K)r  loading  from  the  Mouse 
of  ("oninions  reading  ooni  t(»  the  l.ihraiy.  This  conimemoi- 
ative  tablet  \sas  formally  unveileil  oi.  |une  2Sih,  iSi)4,  jusl  at 
the  close  of  the  tiist  day's  session  *.A  the  gieat  Inteic  o!oni;d 
( 'onfeience,  which  was  held  at  the  city  of  Ottawa  al  that  lime. 
;\s  the  large  assend)lage  was  ab>»iit  to  dis|  eiso,  I  lis  Ia(  ellency 
the  (loveinoi-Cyeneral  leaM  the  toUowing  letter,  which  he  had 
leeeivetl  from  the  secretary  of  the  Koyal  Society  : 

"(>n.\\\A,  (»Nl.,  June  2()th,   1S04. 
"To  lllN   lv\(  KI.I.KNCV    I  UK  (i<)\KKN«)K-(JKM':K,\l.  : 

"  Mv  LoKi) — I  he  two  houses  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
liave  ordered  that  a  brass  tablet  should  be  ]daced  in  the  wall 
i)f  the  corridor  leading  to  the  librai)  of  Pailiament,  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  'commemorating  the  departure  of  the 
/\ova/  William  from  the  port  of  (Jueliec  in  183^ — the  tirst 
vessel  to  cioss  the  ocean  by  means  of  steam. 

'*  N'oui  l",\cellency  is  already  familiar  with  liie  leading 
1  ircumstances  connected  with  this  interesting  historical  faci. 
The  brass  plate  ordeied  by  I'ailiament  is  now  ready  to  be  put 
in  jtlace,  and  it  is  felt  that  no  more  lilting  time  could  be  <  hoscn 
ihan  at  the  close  of  the  wjiening  meeting  of  the  colonial  con- 
ference. ( )n  behalf  of  the  Royal  S(j(  iety  ami  associated  soci- 
eties— who  wtre  the  lirst  to  move  in  doing  honor  to  the 
builders  and  navigators  of  the  Royal  William — I  express  the 
hojie  tiiat  your  l\\c:ellen(  y  will  be  plea.sed  to  place  the  com- 
memorative plate  in  its  permanent  jjosition.  If  ii  be  agreeable 
to  your  l'"xc:ellency,  1  encdose  the  list  of  gentlemen  who  it  is 
thought  desirable  should  witness  the  ]uoceedings  : 

"The  delegates  to  the  conference,  the  speakers  of  the 
Senate  and  C'ommons,  (abinet  ndnisters,  Mr.  (lustavus  Wick- 
steed,  who  saw  the  Royal  William  laumheil  ^)3  years  agcj 
and  took  passage  in  her  during  the  trial  triji  ;  Mr.  iiorace 
Wicksteed,  who  boarded  the  Royal  William  on  her  arrival 
in  luigland  and  dined  w  ith  the  caj)tain  ;  representatives  of  the 
koyal  Society  and  associated  societies.    1  have  the  honoi  to  be, 

"  \'our  I'.xcellencv  s  most  faithful  servant, 


CI.  Hot' K I  NOT 


'i'his  concluded,    the    National    Anthem    was  sung,    after 
which  the  gathering  dispersed,  the  invited  guests  immediately 


^b 
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lepainnj;  lo  llu-  iouhIdi,  where  His  1  .xceileiuy  I.oid  Ahei- 
<leci),  ( lovei  ni)i-(  ieiUM  ;il  of  (';ui;\il:i,  ]ilm  foi  iucnI  the  reiciuony. 
licfore  iiincilin^  the  t;il»let  His  I'.Mellency  ieiiiarUe<l  th;U  he 
hoj  c'l  ;  ;ie  (  oloni.il  vi.siiv)i.s  would  not  hegnulge  (aiiaiiians  a 
little  .seH-j^Malilit';^'.ion  lo-<l:iy.  It  was  a  matter  of  prjile  to 
Canadians  that  tlie  lirsl  mean  sieainshi])  was  huilt  in  Canada. 
The  ocrasiou  was  all  the  nioie  nuMnoraWle  throuj^h  the  jnes- 
en-e  with  them  of  Mr.  (i.  Wirksteed,  who  was  present  at  the 
launchini'  of  t!>e  /xovd/  H'i/IiafJi  and  was  on  hoard  of  hei  on 
the  dial  tri)>.  Mr.  \\  it'Ustee<l  was  born  in  the 'losing' years  of  the 
l:\st  centmy,  and  he  mi^hl  safely  he  called  *' the  man  of  the  t  en- 
tiiry."  lie  hoped  .Mr.  W'ii  ksieed  mi^ht  live  until  the  twentieth 
(  cntury.  1 1  is  brother,  Major  Wicksteed,  was  in  I'"ngland  at 
the  time  the  Royal  \\'illia)H  ai  rived  there,  and  was  accjuainted 
witli  the  captain  aud  officers.  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  greet  1  hcse  gentlemen  aud  ask  them  to  address  the  gather- 
ing. 

.Ml.  (i.  W'icksleed  then  bru'lly  spoke,  recalling  ple.isant 
leminiscences  connected  with  the  launch  (;f  the  vessel.  As  he 
t'oncluded  his  rem  irks,  three  hearts  (  heer.-,  for  the  <  )iieen 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

(  oncfiiiing  the  Ro\'dl  Willi tni' s  history,  I  have  lo  thank 

I  M.  i;ouiin(;t,'c.  M.  (';.,  I).  (".  I...  Clerk  'of  the  House  of 
t  Onimons,  tor  laxoring  me  with  tiie  following  extract  copied 
fiom  the  report  of  the  l.ibrarv  (  Ommittee,  which  report  was 
j'lesented  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Parliament  in  lune,  i  So.) 

1.  '•  The  Inst  steamship  ti)  cross  the  Allanlic  was  buih 
by  a  joint  stock  company  at  the  yard  of  ( "ampludl  ^\  Uhu  k.  in 
<^>uebec,  m  the  year  iSjoi. 

2.  "  The  designer  of  the  ship  and  sui'ei  inlendent  ol  its 
construction  was  Mr.  James  (loudie,  born  in  (Juebei  iSoy, 
and  w  ho  died   1S92. 

V  "This  ship  was  launclud  in  the  s|iring  of  1S3 1  with 
mole  than  oiiliniry  ceiemony.  The  governor  of  the  TroNiiu'e. 
Lord  Aylmer,  was  present  with  his  staff,  the  military  authori- 
ties and  the  band  of  the  32nd  Kegimeiil.  The  e>ent  was 
further  houcjred  by  the  presence  of  Lady  Aylmer,  who,  in  the 
customary  manner,  gave  the  vessel  the  name  of  the  Royt\l 
ll'illidHl,  after  l\ing  William  I\'.,  then  on  the  throne. 

4.      "  I'he  ship  was  lowed  to  .Montie.il  to  ie(eive  her  ma 
chinery,   .uid   t)n   iiemg   title  \   l<n    sea   her   tirst    voyage  was  to 

II  ur.  liefore  setting  out  for  liuglanil  she  traded   between 


Hahfax, 
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'  >n 


C'llC< 


II;ilif;i.\    ani     lioslon. 


She    \v 


as    ilic    tir.st    Mrilisli 


sto.imei  t  )  ariive  at  tin-  ialtci  port. 

5.  "  III  the  list  of  owners  appear  i!k'  names  of  the  three 
biothers,   (osejih,  Henry  and  Sanuiel  (unaril  of  Ilalifav. 

<).  "Iler  <limi*nsions  were:  Length,  160  feel;  hold,  17 
feet  <)  inches  ;  breadth  (Jiitsi  le,  4}-  feet  ;  hre.idth  between  pad- 
dle-i)(  \es.  2>S  feet.  She  hid  three  niisls,  sch.ooner-rigjjed  ; 
buildei's  nieasiiiemenl .  I,>70  tons,  with  accommodation  foi 
oi)  p.issi-n^crs. 


.>/ 


/.  She    left    'Quebec    for    London    Aaj^ust     5th,    1S33, 

called  al  I'ictou,  Nova  .Scotia,  lo  receive  i oal  and  overhaul 
machinery.  .Slu.'  ie-starti;d  from  Tictoii  Auj^usi  iSth  with 
seven  passeni^evs,  254  chaldrons  of  coal  and  a  light  cargo.  She 
encountered  a  teriilic  gale  on  tlit-  bajiks  of  Newfoundland 
which  ilisabled  one  of  her  engine^.  Ihe  passage  from  I'ictou 
[o  London  oci  uj»ied  2^  days. 

S.  "  I'en  days  after  her  anival  in  London  she  was  t  bar- 
tered by  the  Portuguese  government  to  enter  the  service  of 
I  >om  I'edio  as  .1  troopship. 

y.  "In  iS_J4shewas  sold  to  the  Spanish  government, 
was  coiuerled  into  a  wai'  steamer,  and  under  the  new  name  o\ 
hahel  Secu)uia  wasemploye<i  .igainst  homt'arlos.  A  lettei 
bom  the  welbknown  \le\ander  Somerville,  who,  as  he  tells 
us,  joined  tlu'  iiritish  Legion  and  l>ecame  a  color-sergeant, 
ajipeaied  in  tiie  Toronto  (ilnln'  May  I5^''>  lS7<>.  This  letti'i 
describes  an  incident  which   came   under  his  own  observation 


May  5th,   iS3(),  off  St.  Sebastian,  Hay  of  iiiscav 


M 


r.  .Somer 


ville  remarks  that  tlu-  Canadian-built  ship  Is>iIh'I  Seciiiudi  (or- 
iginall}  the  lloijul  Williiiin )  '  \\[\^  tlie  lirst  steamer-of-w  ar  in 
the  history  of  nations  to  deliver  a  hostile  shot." 

10.      "  Afl'.M  an  eventful  sej\ice  lor  some  years,  she   was 


sent  to  Hordeaux    for   lepair: 


\\ 


hen  her  timbers  were  found  t< 


be  .somewhat  decayed.  The  engines,  however,  were  in  ser- 
\iceable  .tjiiditii)!!.  and  s\  ere  transferred  to  a  new  vessel,  a 
second  IsiIk'I  Smnnlx,  to  form  part  of  the  Sp.'Huisli  navy. 
What  was  left  of  the  original  lioi/nl  W'illiiiiii   rem.'uned   a   hulk 


in 


the   I" 


rench    port 


Thus  it  seems  the  lliijiiil  Will  in  111  crossed  the  Atlantic 
nearly  two  years  previous  tij  the  /u'di't'r^'  de|>arture  from 
Lngland.  Still  Ihe  ijuestion  as  to  wliethe'  or  not  she  was 
classed  as  a  steamship  at  thai  time  seems  to  be  a  Point  for 
arj^umenl.      liut   as  slateil  heretofore,  1  have  no  wish  lo  claim 
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anything  more  foi  tlif  /yt\i:'<'r  \h.\n  is  justly  due  iii'v,  and  as 
this  trrhnital  puint  is  and  }  orhais  always  will  reaiain  in  dis- 
|iule,  rather  than  a|>|>(.'ar  [Jicjudii  i-d,  I  I'leler  to  aA>\  to  the 
claim  that  ''the  /'t'lVrr  was  the  liist  steamer  to  (  loss  the  At- 


lantic" the  svoi'ls,  "  to  America, 


which  will  perliaps  l<e  more 


satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  as  the  claim  will  then  he  heyond 
(|uestion.  l*rom  the  following  c  li[i|iiji^s  from  a  cou|>le  ol 
recent  news|ia]>eis  it  would  seem  that  I'iuropeans,  oi  at  least 
some  of  them,  maintain  that  the  /•>'t'i7't'^  was  the  first  steamer 
to  cross  the  Atlantiv'.  Ihit  jicrhaps  this  is  not  very  reliahle 
authority,  as  they  say  u>]  lays  was  the  tinie  occujiieil  in  ilu' 
jiassage,  when  in  ic-ality  some  210  days  elapsed  tVon>  the  tiim 
the  /ieni'er  \{.'ll  lini^land  until  she  arrived  at  lu-i  dcs'iint  loii. 
This,  howevei,  itu  hides  all  stops. 

!.!•.  I'RKMIKK  SlI.AMI.k  IkANs  A  1  I  \  \  ll-.H  !,.— II  y  a  pies 
de  soixatite  ans  (jue  le  steamer  /yt'ni't'r,  constiuit  'par  la  Hud- 
son's Hay  Cominmy  anj^laise,  descendait  la  Tiinise  pour 
entreprendre  la  traversee  de  iC  )cean.  (.'"etait  le  pi«*iuiere 
navire  '|ui  osait  hasarder  la  traversee  de  TOcean  jn)ur  TAme- 
rifjue.  l.a  duree  <iu  trajel  fu(  de  cent  toixante-trois  jours.  II 
aborda  heureusement  a  Astoria,  dans  !'(  )regon. 

l,e  navire  mesurait  loi  pieiis  de  lon^  sur  20  ile  laige  ;  son 
tirant  d'eau  etait  de  ii  '..  pieds  de  prtifondeur  et  son  tonnage 
mesurait  109^4,.  I  .es  (  haudieres  asaient  e*e  constiuitcs  a  I5ii- 
mingham.  I.es  maihines  avaient  loate  4,5co  li\ics  st.  et 
avaient  un  poi<ls  ile  52  tonnes.  —  P  iris  I .r  I t'nips. 

TlIK  Flk^l  I'KANsA  i  IAN  I  I'  SiKAMKR.  —  .\l>out  sixty 
years  ago  the  steamei  lu'i^wr,  laiilt  l»y  the  lludson's  \\\\ 
Company,  steamed  down  the  Thames  on  its  ocean  voyage.  It 
was  the  first  steamer  that  dared  to  attempt  to  cross  the  orean 
to  Ameri(  a.  The  time  occupied  in  the  passage  was  lO^  days. 
It  landed  safely  at  .\storia,  in  ()regoii. 

She  measured  101  feet  in  length  hy  20  feet  heaai  ;  its 
draught  was  1  I '2  feet,  anil  its  tonnage  109  \j.  The  hollers 
were  made  in  Hirmingham.  The  engines  cost  L"4, 500,  and 
weighed  tit'ty  two  tons.  —  I.i>)ui(>)i  I  it- Hits. 

Then  again  we  find  that  e\cn  the  AV'^rvv,  as  well  as  tlu 
lloijul  ll'illiiiiii^  is  overlooked  and  entirely  neglected  in  i  onnec- 
tion  with  the  transatlantic  passage,  as  instance  the  f<dlowing 
extract  from  a  very  extensive  wuik,  published  in  iN^n  hy 
Hlackie  \  Sons,  London,  I'.ngland.     This  work  is  called  "The 
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l"ngineer  and  Machinist's  Assistant,"  and  contains  much  in- 
foi  ination  of  interest  on  subjects  akin  to  its  title,  l)esi(les  giving 
accounts  of  nearly  all  the  exrjeriinental  testing  in  steam  naviga- 
tion in  the  Hritish  navy  ])revious  to  the  year  1S50. 

(Vol.  1,  ]>age  20.)  "The  a]'])lical)ility  of  steam  hoth  for 
river  and  sea  navigation  was  now  thoroughly  estaMished,  and 
steamers  ra])idly  increased  in  si/e,  jiower  and  numhers. " 

(ireat  Western,  A.l).  1S3S.  "The  only  step  which  now 
remained  to  he  accomplished  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  which 
was  first  effected  in  1S38  l»y  the  iirent  Western." 

Now  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  emi)h:itic  state- 
ment should  he  found  in  a  work  compiled  by  men  ap- 
parently well  versed  in  the  early  history  of  steam  navigation, 
and  j)id)lished,  too,  so  soon  after  these  events  trans]ured,  ;Mid 
conse<[uently  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy  to  ascertain  all  the  true  facts  associated  therewith. 

The  reason  why  the  Bearer  might  jiot  have  been  consid- 
eied  in  relation  to  the  Atlantic  |)assage  is  (piite  obvious,  owing  to 
the  fatt  that  in  reaching  America  she  did  not  cross  to  tb.e 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  sailed  directly  around  (laj^e  Horn  to 
the  North  I^acitic,  during  which  voyage  her  engines  may  not 
have  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 

Hut  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  or  assign  any  |n)sitive 
reason  why  the  Iloi/nl  Willinvi  was  overlooked  by  this  as  well 
as  other  very  good  authorities  (jf  still  earlier  date,  and  the  real 
<ause  for  this  can  only  be  conjectured. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ui'iirer  was  designed, 
constructed  and  e(|uij)]ied  with  a  view  to  being  propelled  e\- 
(lusively  by  steam,  and  that  the  canvas  piovided  for  the  ocean 
voyage  was  only  intended  to  l)ear,  orhel])  bear,  the  little  steam 
packet  safely  o\cr  the  14,000  miles  of  stormy  waters  v.hich 
se])arated  her  from  her  remote  destination. 

In  this  brief  chapter  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give 
]irominence  to  the  different  vessels  according  to  their  real 
merit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  that  credit  has  been  given  where 
credit  is  justly  ilue,  and  that  nothing  has  been  said  calcul.ited 
to  leave  a  wrong  impression  regar<ling  ;iuv  of  (he  subjects 
iierein   treated. 
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on  the  rorliy  le'l^;.  '  *'""'^^  ^'"''  ^'■"-  ''-   fn-lploss  posit' on 

MORITURA  Tli  SALl  TAT. 


"•■'••Mith..  V»nr„uv(.r- Daily  Wu.-i.i.', 

A  broken  hulk.  fo,h„n  nn.i  lost  a.n  1 

Ahov.rnerrowntherhrtsin,nm,,artshmh 
Beneath  on  n,rky  ledge  ^   ' 


Ige 
I  stramled  h'e. 


Aroun.l,  the  hungry  uavesawa.tth.u-  , ucv 

hey  surge- above  my  head.  a,.dda>..,\' 
'  <''uml,k' as  they  steal  '        - 

My  life  auay. 

l\^'  iit"^  ""'"'!''  ''^'^PO'l^''  »^y  ^sind  and  wave 
But  Man,  whom  I  have  served    A\.\  \  ' 

And  rol.s  n.e  as  I  sink  ""'  ^"  '^"'^• 

Into  my  grave. 


f 
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'The  seaweed  <l;im|>  atid  cliill  hin-is  fast  my  breast, 
\'et  (leeji  below,  in  passionate  unrest, 
i  liere  slirs  a  hope,  a  dream 

Unknown,  unguessed. 

At  morn,  when  the  first  ray  of  daylight  creeps 

I  hroiigh  clinging  mists  wliere  soft  the  darkness  sleeps, 

And  faintly  trembles  down 

To  dusky  deeps. 

At  noon,  when  clear  and  bright  the  waters  spread, 
And  <  )(ean  scarcely  moves  t(»  rock  my  tjcd. 
While  droojis  tire  gcjlden  moss 

A})ove  my  head. 

At  eve,  when  shadows  fall  and  winds  are  free, 
.And  moaning  surges  call  aloud  for  me 
To  sink  to  sleep  :it  last 

Heneath  the  sea. 

Through  storm,  througii  sunshine  still  I   <lream  and  wait, 
Watching  for  her  who  ccjmes  in  royal  state 
To  sweei>  'najestii'  through 

The  Lion's  Gate  ! 

Great  impress,  proud,  serene  I  thy  coming  fleet, 
Announced  l»y  herald  echoes  wild  and  sweet, 
I'he  purple  hills  proclaim. 

The  vales  repeat. 

'i'o  my  dull  vision  from  the  world  apart, 
Thtju  seemest  a  miracle  of  magic  art, 
Stiange  forces  throb  and  glow 

Within  thy  heart  ! 

l-'air  white  enchantress  from  the  Orient  sped  ! 
Its  fragrani:e  and  its  s'pice  about  thee  shed 
Still  lingering  incense  breathe 

About  thy  head. 

Above  thy  path  the  screaming  sea  gulls  fly, 
Like  mystic  sjiirits,  weave  in  circles  high 
A  charm  of  waving  wings 


Against  the  sky 
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I  knuu  thmi  .lost  „u,  iKTcl  M.v  -ireaiv  lot 

VVhere  desolate  I  lie  "^     ' 

Hy  all  foijTot. 

TJH-I'Mstam  I.  but  yet  thou  ranst  not  rhide 
He  worship  {hot,  hast  won  fron.  ancient  mde 
Whose  yourh  on.,.  rhallenKerl  Kate  ^         ' 

An. I    Time  .lefied. 
For  ha.i  f  ne'er  traverse.!  this  Western  sea 

^o    l.rayc.<)Hswrath,ot,n.ia,.athfor,hee 
>M«ere  then  thy  stately  ^M-ace  ' 

•'Secure  and  free? 

mi"'  \''7-'^'''  "'''"'  ^'"'^  ••^^'"•'"  ^<^'-  "'anj  a  year 
VUleyet  th    untro.l.len  fores,  sh.mbered^;ere      ' 
Of  I  1  ogress,  |«aith  and  Peace  ' 

The  pioneer. 

And  Science  nia.le  me  strong  to  prove  her  worth 


^hose  gl 


ory  now  is  sj)read 


I'hroiigh  all  the  earth 


But 


ha 
In 


now  my  work  is  done— I  sink 


ir  l^m press  :  may  tl 


to  rest- 


niusic  murmur  still 


'e  wave  thou  hast  carressed 


Above  my  breast. 


And  when  at  midnight  I 


And  softly  through  the  mists  that  si 


lour  thou  drawest  nigh, 


'II 


le  st 


ar  upon  thy  brow 


eepmg  lie 


Is  gliding  by. 


Oh  may  its  light  that  trembl 

With  dreams  of  th 

\Vh 


es  oer  my  tomb, 


ere  I  beneath  th 


ee  steal  downwards  th 


e  sea 


Have  found  my  doom. 


\'an 


couver 


ough  the  gloom, 


L.  A.  L. 


